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The D-Type Pump 


The range of servo-controlled fuel purmps manufactured 


by us has now been extended by the addition of this unit. 


It is suitable for all aviation fuels and will serve rates of flow 
up to 1,600 gallons per hour with rotor speed up to 3,500 r.p.m. 


Maximum pressure ; 2,000 p.s.i. Weight : 20 Ibs. 


FUEL AND COMBUSTION SYSTEMS FOR GAS TURBINE ENGINES [ Lit A S| 


AUSTRALIA 


| 
: 
: 
JOSEPH ‘ BIRMINGHAM & BURNLEY, ENGLAND 
: LUCAS- Ax (AUSTRALIA) | ( 8 vt TREET, MELBOURNE, 


Godfrey Cabin Superchargers 


Type 15 installed in B.O.A.C. 
we : Argonaut aircraft have now been 
approved by the Air Registration 
Board for an overhaul life of 


2400 hours....further proof of 


the outstanding reliability of this 


HOURS LIFE 


remarkable unit. 


(SIR GEORGE GODFREY & PARTNERS LTD. 


HANWORTH, MIDDLESEX — HENLEY, OXFORDSHIRE 
OVERSEAS COMPANIES: MONTREAL, JOHANNESBURG & MELBOURNE 
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and now— 


SEALANDS FOR 
THE INDIAN NAVY 


Fitted with dual controls and long range tanks, and with 
seating accommodation for six, these amphibians will be 
operated as communications aircraft, based at Cochin on the 
western seaboard og Southern India. 

Yet again the unique qualities of the Short Sealand 
justify the selection of this aircraft by the Indian Navy 
for their varied requirements, and it is quite certain that 


this sturdy amphibian will undertake its duties, however 


arduous, without difficulty, just as other Sealands are 
successfully tackling unusual tasks in many other parts 


of the world today. 


THE SEALAND AMPHIBIAN 


THE FIRST MANUFACTURERS 
OF AIRCRAFT IN THE WORLD 


SHORT BROTHERS & HARLAND LIMITED 
QUEENS ISLAND, BELFAST 
London Office: 17 Grosvenor Street, W.1 
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make mine a double sleeping draught .. . 


We have just spent a sleepless night trying to find superlatives that would adequately describe the New Pacitor fuel 
contents gauge. We occasionally wondered to ourselves what was the matter with the old Pacitor. Wasn't it a wonderful 
little gauge, capable of giving accurate readings unaffected by altitude, temperature or aircraft position? It was. Then 
why the new one? Can it also be used to grind coffee when the aircraft is on the ground? Apparently not. It still 
only records the contents of each tank individually or all tanks combined on the same dial, but it does that even more 
accurately, And what is equally important, it is lighter, smaller and easier to service. Well, we didn’t find any super- 


latives but maybe these comparatives will do. 


THE New Pacitor ELECTRONIC FUEL CONTENTS GAUGE 


Enquiries to 
SIMMONDS AEROCESSORIES LTD., BYRON HOUSE, 7-8-9 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
Manufacturers of NYLOC Self-Locking Nuts 
Head Office and Works: Treforest, Glamorgan Also Birmingham, Stockholm, Melbourne, Sydney and Amsterdam 
UIP 
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NEW 


The latest addition to the fleet of aircraft 
in service with the B.E.A., the handsome 
Ambassador is now in regular operational 
use. 

Its two Bristol Centaurus engines are 
fitted with Hobson B.C.15 Injection Car- 
buretters—one more indication of the 
wide esteem in which Hobson equipment 
is held by aircraft and engine designers 
throughout the industry. 


Hobson 


Master Control 


INJECTION CARBURETTERS 


for maximum reliability and fuel economy 


H-M-+ HOBSON FORDHOUSES WOLVERHAMPTON 
Licensees in U.S.A. & Canada © Simmonds Aerocessories, incorporated. 
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Fitted 
as standard equipment 


on all de Havilland aircraft 


DEHAVILLAND 


including the Comet. 


DAGENITE AIRCRAFT BATTERIES 
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HERES HAYHO 


= =e 


.. MAIS OUI! Eet is 


n..« saire for me to make *23 


Record Courses to feed ze 


intairest of my great Breetish 


Pooblique.”” 


“La belle plane, ze magnifique instruments, 
ze beeg fuel tank . . . everything it is 


necessaire to ze success of my flight.” 


“Stepping out of this newly-acquired French 


role and speaking as an out-and-out 
Britisher, may I commend to you RAGOSINE 
‘MINIX’—the first ingredient in every 


recipe for record-breaking flights. 


The successful Mr. HAYHOW uses 


RAGOSINE 


1 


Oil 


AERO Ae Ol LS *23 records have been established by Tom 


Hayhow on routes to all the principal 
RAGOSINE OjL CO. LTD., IBEX HOUSE, MINORIES, LONDON E.C.3. European capitals. 
MINERVA WORKS, WOODLESFORD, Nr. LEEDS, YORKSHIRE. dha 
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Made for the Comet 


by Marston Excelsior Ltd. 


“FLEXELITE’ 


flexthle fuel tanks 

made from synthetic rubber reinforced with strong nylon 
fabric giving exceptionally low temperature flexibility. The 
: weight of four tanks having a total capacity of over 2,000 
é gallons is only 116 Ib. 


“MAREX’ 
primary and secondary heat exchangers 
built to withstand high pressures in brazed aluminium alloy. 


EXCELSIOR 


MARSTON 


LTD. 
(A subsidiary company of Impertal Chemical Industries Led.) 


WOLVERHAMPTON & LEEDS 


MAR.10$ 
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ANNOUNCES NEW 
SUPER CONSTELLATION 
ORDERS FROM 6 AIRLINES 


The Constellation production line is now at its highest 
peak in history, following receipt of new orders for Super 
Constellations from six world airlines recently announced 
by Robert E. Gross, president of Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation. So far a total of 85 Super Constellations 
have been ordered, bringing orders for all Constellation 
models to 392, not including military production. 


Super Constellations will be the first commercial 
aeroplanes to use compound engines, and with this added 
power they will be the fastest air transports ever built in 
the United States. 


The »six airlines placing new orders for Super 
Constellations are Iberia of Spain, AVIANCA of 
Colombia, Air India, Braathens South American and 
Far East Air Transport, and includes reorders from 
KLM Royal Dutch Air Lines and QANTAS Empire 
Airways of Australia. 


Twelve leading world airlines have now bought Super 
Constellations, and 20 have ordered either Constellations, 
Super Constellations or both. Also a substantial 
quantity is on order for the U.S. Air Force and U.S. Navy. 


Key to the worldwide acceptance of this most advanced 
American transport is its extreme built-in versatility. 
Carefully designed to meet changing airline traffic 
conditions, the seating arrangement can be quickly and 
easily changed between flights from luxury accommoda- 
tions for 47 to as many as 94 passengers. And the 
Super Constellation is probably the first aeroplane ever 
predesigned with sufficient structural strength to allow 
for a large increase in take-off weight (from present 
130,000 lbs. to as much as 150,000 lbs.) without further 
modification. It is designed to utilize either Allison or 
Pratt & Whitney turbo-prop power plants, which will 
increase top speed from 379 to 449 miles per hour. 
The first two with turbo-prop power, on order for the 
U.S. Navy, will fly next year. 


Super Constellations with turbo-prop engines may well 
become for many years the economical “workhorse” of 
the commercial airlines, carrying volume passenger 
traflic most economically at high speeds, or as much as 
19 tons of freight over long distances. 


Production of the Constellation has continued 
uninterrupted for seven years, culminating in the Super 
Constellation. And today Lockheed is not only at the 
peak of production on this ever more popular transport 
but continues to maintain leadership in jet aircraft 
production, 
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7.33 JET TRAINER 

SUPER CONSTELLATION 
P2vV NEPTUNE 

MILITARY CONSTELLATION 
F.94 STARFIRE 


FLIGHT 


CHEMISTRY 


ASTRONOMY 


ELECTRONICS 


ARMAMENTS 


AERODYNAMICS 


Lockheed 


Arenift Coporition 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA, AND MARIETTA, GEORGIA. USA 


took le (for Aude 


Nearly every 
science known 
to man... 
insures dependability 


anid adeancel Store 


tr Lockheed Manes 


AIRCRAFT DESIGNING and construction 
are precise sciences. That's why 
Lockheed Engineering has more 
departments than a university. 
Lockheed’s 
scientist-engineers work on more 
to build 


several thousand 
than 150 major projects 
the utmost precision and depend- 
ability into Lockheed aircraft. 


LOCKHEED’S ENGINEERS must have all 
the right answers for each vital 
part of every aeroplane. Will it 
stand heat, cold, tropical damp, 
dust, stress, 


corrosion, sand, 


strain, torque-—and exactly how 
much ? Can it be made lighter, 
stronger, smaller, simpler, more 
economical, better in any way ? 
If the right metal doesn’t exist, 
Lockheed scientists develop one. 
It a 


Lockheed engineers invent one. 


new machine is needed, 
There's always a new problem, 
because Loc kheed is alwavs look- 
ing for a better method—always 


building better aircraft. 
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Search with single-engine economy 


Strike with twin-engine performance 


Security with twin-engine safety 


Simplicity with single-engine installation 


Designed and constructed for the Royal Navy by 


FAIREY 


THE FAIREY AVIATION COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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Towards Automatic Interception 


HE newest thing in air defence is the automatically controlled, pilot-monitored, 
intercepter fighter, exemplified by the Lockheed F-94C Starfire, which is the sub- 
ject of a brief description in this issue. 

By means of its special electronic equipment this machine locates its quarry, “locks 
on” to it, tracks it, closes in, and aims and discharges its battery of rocket projectiles— 
“tall by itself,” as Lockheed’s Hall Hibbard remarks. This leaves the pilot and/or radar 
operator with the responsibility of taking off, manccuvring into the general target area, 
switching on the appropriate electronics at the appropriate time, monitoring the pilot- 
ing and rocket-firing gear during the attack, and returning to base with the aid of an 
automatic pilot, Zero Reader and I.L.S. 

A similar “automatic” interception system is rumoured to have been developed for the 
all-weather F-86D Sabre single-seater, which, like the Starfire two-seater, is armed with 
2.75in solid-propellant, folding-fin rockets, though these are believed to be launched 
from a rotary discharger in the bottom of the fuselage instead of through a nose annulus, 
as on the Starfire. An even more advanced link-up of electronics and armament is 
likely to characterize the Convair, Republic and Lockheed “1954” supersonic inter- 
cepters, for which guidance equipment has already been ordered from Hughes Aircraft, 
and which may be armed with a single, large, internally stowed missile apiece. 

All of which prompts the hope that similar modern techniques are under develop- 
ment for the R.A.F.’s new night and all-weather fighters—if, indeed, they are not 
actually in use—for, without the latest types of radar and fire-control gear, hard-won 
advantages in performance and handling can be largely nullified, as, no doubt, the 
designers of the Mig-15 have learned to their discomfort. 


Technology is Defence 


T must be clear to all thinking people that as our civilization progresses in its 
juggernaut march, the supply of brains capable of maintaining and furthering the 
impetus is a critical matter. Assessment of the merit or otherwise of our present way 

of life may be left as a matter for philosophical argument between those who care for this 
form of exercise; whatever the arguments, it cannot be gainsaid that if we—the popula- 
tions who make up what are significantly known today as the Western democracies—are 
to survive, then the prop of our survival—the scientific quality we are able to marshal for 
our way of life and for its defence—must be nurtured. The chief element of our defence 
is air power. To the aviation industry, then, in the broadest sense of the term, must be 
made available the best brains we can train. At the present time, manufacturers are 
straining to overcome current difficulties. They are not, and cannot be, over-much 
concerned with providing for their long-term requirements for higher air technologists ; 
they might not even know what the long-term needs really are. 

As Principal of the College of Aeronautics—a foundation unique among the higher 
academies—Sir Victor Goddard is in a singularly advantageous position to see clearly the 
whole picture of supply and demand in feeding the aviation world with the first-class 
brains it needs for its task. That he does clearly see this picture was made apparent at 
Cranfieid last Friday, for in his speech at the presentation of awards ceremony he made 
a suggestion which deserves the closest attention of the Government. In Sir Victor’s 
view (and we wholeheartedly agree with it) Air Technology is Air Defence, and yet at this 
critical time the supply of the nght men to Cranfield was failing. Super-priority made the 
industry unable to “spare” the young men the College needed to turn into technologists 
despite the fact that it was on the future work of these men that our whole future largely 
rested. Sir Victor’s suggestion was that the brightest and most “gutful” young men from 
whom the potential higher technologists could be made should be called up into the 
R.A.F. for their National Service and be sent to Cranfield. 

This is a suggestion of the greatest importance and it will, we trust, be given the careful 
consideration that it undoubtedly merits. On an issue such as this, the Government must 
eschew political timidity, for the matter is of vital moment to us all. 
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(Left) The Dutch team rigging their Sky. (Right) the Canadians, with their veteran London taxi towing their borrowed Weihe, the registration of 
which deserves notice. 


WORLD GLIDING 


CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Final Preparations at Madrid: The Proceedings Open 


Cuatro Vientos Airfield, Madrid, Fuly 1st, 1952. 


of the Championships took place here last night 

in the presence of the Spanish Air Minister. The 
flags of the contesting nations were flown from the cere- 
monial mats which stand before the magnificent club-house 
of the Royal Aero Club of Spain, and a line-up of gliders was 
inspected by the Air Minister. The buildings of the Royal 
Aero Club, some of which are still under construction, 
already include the clubhouse with its bars, restaurant and 
air-conditioned rooms, a swimming pool and hangars. Iced 
drinks and swimming have been very welcome in the 
scorching weather now being experienced. The daily tem- 
perature is well over 100 deg F., and, although there is oftena 
breeze, the work of rigging and moving gliders is very tiring. 

The airfield itself is on a plateau about six miles outside 
Madrid, which can clearly be seen across the valley. The 
surface is of baked earth with scarcely a trace of vegetation. 
Around the field, in addition to the Aero Club buildings, are 
those of the Spanish Air Force and a factory. The Air Force 
machines include a Heinkel Ill, several Junkers §2 and 
a Messerschmitt 109, but other aircraft seen range from 
Fieseler Storchs to a Miles Aerovan. The take-off lanes and 
trailer park boundaries are drawn on the brown earth each 
day with the aid of a watering-can filled with white-wash. 

Gliding so far has consisted of practice flights only. 
Several teams have been flying for over a week, but only the 
British team appear to have been attempting cross-country 
flights of the kind that will be demanded during the contest. 
The towing for our team has so far been done by Jack Rice 
of Leicester with his Gemini, using the 2o0oft-long nylon 
tow ropes with which our pilots are familiar. At the 2,oooft 
height of the aerodrome, and at these very high air tempera- 
tures, it is not surprising that the take-off run and rate of 
climb are poorer than in England. The competition towing 
will be done largely by the Spanish Fieseler Storchs, using 
a steel wire. 

In the enthusiasm to get everyone airborne quickly there 
has been a tendency to park the gliders tip to tip and to take 
off very rapidly one after the other. One glider pilot was 
startled to see another glider a few feet from his wing-tip 
when the cloud of dust settled after the take-off. The practice 
day, today, should enable everyone to sample flying under 
contest conditions before the Championship proper begins 
on July 3rd. The ground crews will have the opportunity to 
perfect their retrieving techniques and the Spanish organizing 
authorities to find out if their plans can cope with the 
tremendous task which will be set them. 

The practice flights by members of the British team have 


Mor of the teams had arrived when the official opening 


shown that the weether conditions here are very much more 
favourable than in Engiand. Four of the five pilots set off for 
Huesca, 210 miles N.E. of Madrid. They kept well together 
while the convoy of four trailers took the road beneath—all 
eight in radio communication. Frank Foster covered 170 
miles of the distance and reached 19,500ft in a very rough 
and icy cumulo-nimbus cloud en route. He gains for himself 
a diamond to add to his gliding badge for this climb of over 
§,000 metres. Jock Forbes and Lorne Welch covered about 
the same distance while Geoffrey Stephenson made about 
120 miles. The retrieving on this occasion was marred by 
difficulties with the telephone. The Foster crew who 
telephoned back to the airfield to find exactly where Frank 
had landed, having lost radio touch with him, were wrongly 
told that he had reached Huesca and was being aero-towed 
back. They therefore returned the 200 miles to Madrid 
only to find that they had to set out again! 

Other good flights have included out-and-home flights of 
120 miles by Philip Wills and Jock Forbes and a 125-mile 
flight toward the Portuguese frontier by Geoffrey Stephenson, 
who was stopped by a mountain storm which produced vivid 
lightning and drenching rain for five hours and made the 
retrieve an arduous one. 

These preliminary flights have taught our team valuable 
lessons. The roads, other than the main routes, are so poor 
that a landing beside a main road is essential. As a result 
our pilots will follow a predetermined road route and keep 
within gliding distance of it at all times. The retrieving 
crews will then drive along the chosen road until they come 
to the roadside Union Jack placed by the pilot. If the radio 
communication from the pilot is working, the trailer crew 
may have an idea of his position. There is, however, some 
doubt about this since, as out-and-return flying is forbidden, 
the pilot should leave his ground crew far behind in the 
strong thermal conditions and tail wind he should enjoy. 
The range of the sets used is limited to about §0 miles, and 
some of the sets have been giving trouble and cannot be 
relied upon. 

The glider pilot will telephone, on landing, his exact 
position to the reporting station at the Madrid airfield so 
that the trailer crew may be informed when they telephone 
back. The operators of the three telephone lines will have to 
take accurately messages in many languages from anything 
up to 60 pilots. Since the English-speaking group is by far 
the biggest linguistic group it is to be hoped that the present 
lack of English-speaking organizers will be remedied before 
the contest begins. (Teams to whom English is the native 
language are Great Britain, United States, Canada, South 
Africa and Australia, while the Swedes, Danes and Dutch 
are much more at home in English than in Spanish.) 
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It is noted that only the teams from Great Britain, Ger- 
many and France are flying exclusively aircraft designed and 
built in the home country. The eight Slingsby Skys make 
a colourful display (five are being flown by Great Britain, 
two by Argentina and one by Holland). The Spanish team, 
and the many teams flying gliders on loan from Spain, are 
flying Weihes and Kranichs of pre-war German design, but 
built in Spain. The German team, however, have very- 
recently-designed gliders. The Argentinians, in addition to 
their two Skys, have brought two Horten XV tailless gliders. 
They have already been slightly damaged on landing at the 
airfield, and their long undercarriage legs would not appear 
to be very suitable for the rough country in which they may 
have to land. 

One German Condor IV two-seater is being flown solo by 
Kamil of Egypt. His payload is completed by an astonishing 
collection of instruments. They include not only oxygen 
and radio apparatus, but many gyro instruments for blind 
flying and a distant-reading compass. At the other extreme 
of size and weight is the little Swiss Moswey IV. The ease 
of rigging and moving this glider is already the envy of other 
ground crews who find the daily round a great strain in these 
high temperatures. 

The trailers and towing vehicles are a remarkable collec- 
tion. In Britain our frequent rains have led to the com- 
pletely covered trailer-caravan in which the sailplane is 
sealed off from the rain and sun. Our five silver trailers, 
towed by the five Vanguards, are undoubtedly the smartest, 
although great admiration has been expressed for the British 
ground crew of the Canadian team who bought a decrepit 
London taxi for £75, labelled it CANADA and drove it to 
Madrid. 

Most other trailers have merely a platform with a frame 
to hold wings and fuselage and a canvas cover to protect 
the glider from the rain. The Swiss trailer opens out to 
form a tent under which the crew can relax in deck chairs’ 
when resting. Other towing vehicles range from sleek 
American saloons to the Spanish UNIMOG—a relation of 
the Jeep but rather larger, and having a ground clearance of 
at least two feet. ; 

Outside Madrid the roads will be fairly clear of traffic 
and cruising speeds can be high. The lack of traffic has, 
however, developed suicidal tendencies among pedestrians, 
who agree not to walk in front of a car only if it hoots 
loudly. In Madrid, where the traffic is more congested 
(although nothing like that in Paris or London) the pedestrian- 
driver war is refereed by white-coated police with the aid of 
bells and whistles. A large proportion of Madrid streets are 
one-way, so that an incautious trailer driver may find himself 
going round and round for hours. 

So far, there is no meteorological service at the airfield, 
but pilots have already noticed remarkable wind variations. 
A stéady wind blowing toward a range of hills may change to 
one in the opposite direction once the hills are crossed. On 
the day of the attempted flight to Huesca the pilots chose 
what they thought to be a downwind goal but found that 
they were flying upwind. For the last few days the wind at 
Madrid has been light and southerly. 

The cloud amounts vary considerably. By breakfast time 


Below, Philip Wills’ crew are towing his Sky to the take-off line. On the 
right, the redoubtable Philip, with Frank Foster, is seen discussing 
undercarriage design. 


The Swiss trailer, which opens like a porasol. 


The Spanish Royal Aero Club building at Cuatro Vientos airfield. 


clouds begin to form and have developed on some days to 
as much as 6/8 cover by early afternoon, only to die away 
later in the afternoon. Often large cumulo-nimbus clouds 
form around § p.m. and it was in one of these that Frank 
Foster reached 19,500 ft. The icing in this cloud was severe, 
and he found that a coating of ice on the ailerons made them 
difficult to move. A stirring motion on the stick kept them 
free until he broke cloud. (It is a tribute to the sealing of his 
cockpit that he did not feel cold although flying in shirt- 
sleeves.) 

The Madrid hoteliers, some of whom have roof restau- 
rants, need a “weather eye’. On the night when the 
Stephensons were retrieving in pouring rain not far from 
Madrid our hotel cancelled its roof service in view of the 
cu-nim. clouds about—but no rain fell in Madrid. 

A more typical day is one with small amounts of cloud with 
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base around 8,cooft. The thermals from the ground have fierce 
cores, giving lift up to 3oft per second, but are very rough until 
the core is found. The variometer needles are often hard against 
the top stop in the British sailplanes because thermals of this 
strength are very rarely encountered in England 

The prospects: In equipment the British team is as well served 
as any, the p lots are the country’s best; the enthusiasm in the 
practice period must improve our chances. With reasonable luck 
the team should find themsclives well up in the final list. 


Opening day-—Thursday, July yrd, 1952 

The first sailplane—a British Sky flown by Philip Wills—wes 
towed off at 1208 hr to-day, and within 65 minutes $6 others 
followed and the 1952 Championships had begun. 


FROM ALL 


Royal Patronage for R.Ae.S. 


Te Council of the Royal Aeronautical Society announce that 
Her Majesty the Queen has graciously honoured the Society 
by becoming its Patron 

At a recent counci] meeting the following were elected vice- 
residents of the Society: Mr. G. R. Edwards, M.B.E., B.Sc., 
7.R.Ac.S.; Mr. W. S. Farren, C.B., M.B.E., M.A., F.R.S., 
F.R.Ae.S.; Mr. P. G. Masefield, M.A., F.R.Ae.S. Mr. W. S. 
Farren received the honour of Knighthood, and Mr. G. R. 
Edwards was awarded the C.B.E. in the recent Birthday Honours. 


New D.H. Directors 


A’ a meeting of the board of directors of the de Havilland 
Aircraft Co., Ltd., at Hatfield on July rst, Mr. Richard M. 
Clarkson, O.B.E., B.Sc., A.C.G.L., F.R.Ae.S., assistant chief 
engineer of the company and head of ‘he aerodynamics department, 
and Mr. A. Stewart Kennedy, C.A., secretary of the company, 
were appointed directors. 

Mr. Clarkson joined the company at Stag Lane in 1925 and 
became head of the aerodynamics department shortly afterwards. 
He has thus made a major contribution to the projection, design 
and development of many de Havilland aeroplanes, including the 
Comet racer of 1934, the Albatross and Flamingo transports of the 
late ‘thirties, the Mosquito and Hornet, the Vampire, Venom 
and D.H.110 fighters, the Dove and Heron light transports and 
the Comet jet airliner. His work was recognized in the New Year 
Honours List of January, 1950, when he was appointed an O.B.E. 

Mr. Kennedy joined the company in March, 1944, having 

reviously been secretary and a director of Scottish Aviation, Ltd. 

fe was made secretary of the de Havilland Aircraft Co., Ltd., in 
August, 1945, and secretary of de Havilland Propellers, Ltd., with 
a seat on the board of that company, when it was formed in 
April, 1946. 

There are now twelve members of the board of the parent 
de Havilland company. Five of these are directors who were 
founders of the de Havilland company in 1920: Sir Geoffrey de 
Havilland, Mr. C. C. Walker, Mr. F. T. Hearle, Mr. W. E. Nixon 
and Mr. F. E. N. St. Barbe. Mr. Hearle is chairman of the board 
and Mr. Nixon is managing director, Major F. B. Halford, chair- 
man and technical director of the de Havilland Engine Co., Ltd., 
was appointed to the board of the Aircraft Company in January, 
1944, and Mr. R. E. Bishop, chief designer of the Aircraft Com- 
pany, in December, 1946. On January 29th, 1951, three more 


Mr. Richard M. Clarkson. 


Mr. A, Stewart Kennedy. 
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Pilots and crews had driven out from Madrid in the comparative 
cool of the carly morning and, while the crews rigged and p 
the gliders, the pilots attended the briefing meeting in the club- 
house of the Royal Acro Club. The draw for order of take-off had 
been made overnight and Wills was to be first off. The briefing 
roceeded in a leisurely manner with instructions in Spanish, 
inglish, French and German. One of the two Argentinian 
(Horten) tailless gliders had been damaged in practice and had 
withdrawn, but the remaining §8 had arrived and were expected 
to start They represented 19 countries: Argentina (three), 
Australia (two), Belgium (one), Brazil (two), Canada (three), 
Denmark (three), Egypt (one), Finland (five), France (five), 
Germany (five), Great Britain (five), Holland (two), Italy (three), 
Norway (one), South Africa (one), Spain (five), Sweden (two), 
Switzerland (four), and the United States (five). 
(To be continued) A.HLY. 


QUARTERS 


directors were appointed, namely, Mr. H. Povey in charge of 
roduction, Mr. C. S. Thom in charge of sales, and Mr. A. F. 
urke, who is managing director of the engine company. 


Bristol Prize-giving 


HE Vice-Chancellor of Bristol University, Sir Philip Morris, 

C.B.E., M.A., LL.D., presented prizes to successful appren- 
tices of the Bristol Aeroplane Co., Ltd., on June 28th, when the 
company held a ceremony involving, for the first time, apprentices 
in all divisions. Having welcomed the visitors, the chairman (Mr. 
W. R. Verdon Smith, joint managing director of the Bristol com- 
pany) told them something of the present, the future, and the more 
distant dreams of the Training Committee and teaching staff. 
Despite vicissitudes, he said, the school had gone ahead in a re- 
markable way. Indeed, instead of catering only for the Engine 
Division, it had become the Technical School for the company as a 
whole. Present plans provided for a completely new school on a 
site opposite Rodney Works, and the latest prospects were that a 
start might be made in 19§3-$4. 

Apart from the normal training of trade and engineering ap- 
prentices, the company had been sending on to universities as 
many as were eligible and able to gain entry. At present there 
were §8 at universities—32 of them at Bristol. Nine others were at 
the College of Aeronautics at Cranfield. The total number of 
apprentices was 918, including 336 in the Aircraft Division and 537 
in the Engine Division. 

Mr. Verdon Smith added that the reason the company was 
putting so much emphasis upon their training programme was 
that they believed the aircraft industry to be one of fascinating 
prospects and boundless possibilities for those who wished to take 
advantage of them. All these possibilities were open to those who 
came into the industry from school, took advantage of their early 
training, seized their opportunities as they went along, and en- 
joyed “the exhilaration of working in the most progressive experi- 
mental and dramatic branch of modern industry.” 

Sir Philip Morris, in the course of his speech, remarked that 
great enterprises, like the Bristol firm, or a university, were organic 
rather than mechanical, and depended upon an inter-action of 
minds and an intermingling of human qualities without which there 
were neither vision, integrity nor purpose. 


Forty Minutes of History 
T= history of flying, from the earliest inspirations of Leonardo 
da Vinci to present-day jets, is traced in the film Flight, due 
to be released next week on the Odeon circuit. In its ——- 
New Realm Pictures, Ltd., had the technical advice of Mr. A. R. 
Weyl and assistance from B.E.A., the Bristol, Hawker, Saunders- 
Roe and Vickers companies, as well as the Science Museum, the 
Roval Aeronautical Society, and the Southdown Gliding Club. 

To attempt, in a film of 40 minutes’ duration, to cover the 
subject encompassed by the title is, of course, a formidable 
undertaking, and. not surprisingly, the result is sometimes “bitty” 
and inadequate. This shortcoming could have been to some degree 
offset by a more factual and informative commentary; but, to a 
rather distracting musical background, the voluble Mr. Eamon 
Andrews becomes at times so involved in his facetiousness that he 
omits even the name of the aircraft on the screen. 

It is good to know, however, that there are in existence such 
first-rate records of, for example, the Wright brothers’ early flights, 
Blériot’s Channel crossing, and Alcock and Brown’s arrival after - 
their Atlantic flight. Included also are some exciting scenes from 
the 1914-18 war (one showing an observation balloon being shot 
down), and slow-motion sequences of a Blackburn Shark dropping 
a torpedo. 

Progressing to more recent times, Coastal and Fighter Com- 
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mands receive pictorial recognition, but Bomber Command 

seems to have been overlooked. Private flying is represented by 

sequences filmed during last year’s Daily Express race at Shoreham, 

and the Brabazon and Princess are introduced. The last few reels 

embody some fine air-to-air studies of such advanced types as 

A gag Attacker, Meteor (flight-refuelling), Valiant and 
-H.110. 


Jet Boat for World’s Record 


ME. JOHN COBB, holder since 1947 of the world’s land s; 
record at 394.196 m.p.h., is to begin full-scale trials at ¢ 
Windermere in about a month’s time, with a de Havilland Ghost- 
powered boat, with which he hopes to raise the world’s water speed 
record, at present held by America at 160.323 m.p.h. The new 
boat was suggested by Mr. Reid Railton and has been designed and 
built by Vosper, Ltd., in co-operation with the British Aluminium 
Co., Ltd., and the de Havilland Engine Co., Ltd. The aerodynamics 
section of the Fairey Aviation Co., Ltd., has contributed to the 
project, and model work has been assisted by the Admiralty Ex- 
perimental Station, Haslar, and the Rocket Propulsion Depart- 
ment of the R.A.E. 

The boat, which has been named Crusader, accords with the 
latest theories on high-speed water craft in being essentially a 
“ski-supported” hull, the running surfaces being a forebody keel 
shoe, and a pair of sabot-like sponsons carried on outriggers. Twin 
intakes amidships flank the central single-seat cockpit immediately 
behind which is the Ghost turbojet. Sir Frank Halford tells us that 
in this installation, the Ghost should produce a thrust of 4,800- 
4,900 lb. Mr. Cobb hopes eventually to establish a new water 
speed record of about 200 m.p.h. 

Another application of the gas turbine to a surface vehicle re- 
cently in the news is the Rover turbocar, the latest version of which 
did some very high-speed-turns on the Ostend-Jabbeke motor 
road. A complete description of the car, especially written by its 
designer, Mr. F. R. Bell, appeared in last Friday’s issue of our 
associated journal, The Autocar, and was illustrated by detailed 
drawings of the car and its power plant. 


Cranfield Awards 


O*N July 4th the Minister of Education, Miss Florence 
Horsbrugh, presented to students of the College of Aero- 
nautics the tangible awards of their academic labours. 

Diploma with Distinction: (Aerodynamics), J. R. Busing, K. Emslie, 
A. N. Peduzzi, G. E. Whitmarsh; (Aircraft Design), J. A. Beadon, 
F. H. Brame, J. H. McClean, D Fas J. R. M. Radok, H. G. Sevier, 
G. Vautier, S. M. Wilson; (Aircraft Propulsion), P. C. Cleaver, 
K. F. Venn; (Aircraft Economics and Production), D. T. Fisher 

Diploma: (Aerodynamics), A. C. Brown, J. A. B. Cartmel, G. H. Elsiey, 
L. Hosking, R. A. Langley, A. R. McLean, W. Olds, A. C. Southgate; 
(Aircraft Design), P. Bradshaw, A. | Greenhalgh, A. G. Hobbs, 
R. H. Perrott, C. R. Pratt-Barlow, J. H. Renshaw, K. W. S. Richards, 
G. C. C. Smith, R. F. H. Woodberry; (Aircraft Propulsion), S. T. Ali, 
N. Damrongpong, J. J. Eden, W. G. Fairhead, L. G. Hartridge, 
W. J. Hemphill, R. A. Hunter, K. C. Lee, A. B. Newland, A. H. Osborne, 
M. Saced, S. M. Saeed, J. A. Whitehead; (Aircraft Economics and 
Production), B. E. Cocking, J. B. Dowsing, K. T. Owen, A. J. Scarr. 

Diploma in egrotat: (Aerodynamics) B. R. Townsend. 

Certificate for One-Year Advanced Course: (Aircraft Economics and 
Production) P. K. Digby. 

Certificate for One-Y ear Course: M. A. Sheikh. 

The Governors’ Prize for the student adjudged to have made the 
best overall performance on the course was awarded to S/L. P. C. 
Cleaver. The Principal’s Prize for the best piece of original work 
in the second year was awarded to H. G. Sevier. Mr. G. C. C. 
Smith won the first appointment to the English Electric Research 
Fellowship. 


Avro Shackleton M.R.2. 


Length 87° 4° 
Span 120° 0° 
Height 16° 


— | 


The new version of the Shackleton, test-flown by J. H. Orrell last month. 
Two 20-mm guns are installed in the nose and twin retractable tailwheels 
are fitted. The tail fairing is new and radar is mounted oft. 


P. B. Laight for Brough ge 


LACKBURN and General Aircraft 
Ltd. announce that Mr. P. B. 
Laight is to join them as chief 


Mr. Laight served an apprenticeship 
with the Bristol Aeroplane Company, 
and his subsequent experience with 
them has included structural research 
(for which he was awarded the M.Sc. 
in 1947), stressing, project work, and 
general design. More recently he has 
been flight research engineer, and, 
later, chief acrodynamicist, handling 
aerodynamic design and flight testing, 
including the Brabazon I. He is an 
Engineering Graduate of Bristol University (1st Class Honours) 
and an Associate Fellow of the Royal Aeronautical Society. He 
will take up his duties at Brough during August. 


Mr. P. B, Loight. 


Farnborough Admission Prices 


WE have already announced that this year there will be three 
“public” days at the S.B.A.C. Flying Display and Exhibition 
at Farnborough, and news of admission prices is now available. 

From September 1st to 4th (the Monday to the Thursday) 
admission is restricted; the public days are the sth, 6th, and 7th— 
the Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. 

On the Friday, 10s. (children under 16, $s.) will be the admis- 
sion charge; cars, with occupants up to their normal capacity, will 
be charged at £3 (or at a parking fee of 1os., with individual 
passenger charges at the ros. and §s. figure quoted). On the two 
remaining days, the prices will be ss. (children 2s. 6d.), and for 
cars, with occupants, {1 10s. 

Full details—including those of charges for motor coaches, 
motor cycles, and cycles—are obtainable from the advance- 
booking agents, Auto-Parks. Ltd., 1 Ma:lise Road, London W.14 
(Shepherds Bush 5385). 


Republic Party 


[NDEPENDENCE Day was observed by “Bob’’ Kinkead, 
European representative of the Republic Aviation Corporation, 
with a party to meet Messrs. Ellington and O’ Neal, visiting these 
parts to spread the Thunderjet doctrine throughout N.A.T.O. To 
this end they will show a coloured-slide film having a commentary 
in any required language, and from the English version of which 
we learned that Republic workpeople have increased in little more 
than 1} years from 5,000 to 23,000. Depicted on a slide was 
a factory parking lot occupied by 6,000 private cars. Technically 
interesting was a shot of a underjet with wing-tip rocket 
housings, and the tit-bit of news that the first three Wright-built 
Sapphires have been delivered for installation in F-84Fs. 

nthe course of the evening we met Republic’s George Doughty, 
the “maintenance component”’ of Mr. Kinkead’s organization who, 
like his near-namesake, was originally an undercarriage and 
hydraulics specialist and as such was largely responsible for the 
“plumbing”’ on the original ““X’’ model Thunderbolt. 


A.S.T. ‘*High Command’’ 


IR MARSHAL SIR HUGH S. P. WALMSLEY, K.C.B., 
K.C.LE., C.B., C.B.E., M.C., D.F.C., Air Officer Command- 
ing-in-Chief, Flying Training Command, R.A.F., is resigning his 
Service appointment to join Hawker Siddeley group as managing 
director and Commandant of Air Service Training, in succession 
to G'C. R. J. F. Barton, O.B.E., whose service is terminating 
because of ill-health. Sir Hugh takes over his new duties on 
August Ist. 

G/C. Barton was educated at Wellington and Sandhurst, joined 
the Royal Scots Fusiliers in October, 1910, learned to fly in 
a Vickers bipiane in 1913 and joined the R.F.C. in April, 1914. 
He went overseas at the outbreak of war in August and was injured 
on a night bombing raid. He was Mentioned in Dispatches four 
times, was awarded the French Croix de Guerre and the O.B.E. 
After the war he commanded various squadrons and in August, 
1929, was appointed to command of No. 1 Flying Training School 
at Netheravon. He retired from the R.A.F. in 1931 to become 
first Commandant and Resident Director of Air Service Training. 

Air Marshal Walmsley, prior to his appointment in 1950 as 
A.O.C. in C. Flying Training Command, was Deputy Chief of the 
Air Staff from February, 1948 to 1950. Prior to that he was 
A.O.C. in C. Air Forces in India, holding the post from October, 
1946. He received the Order of the Indian Empire in the rank of 
Knight Commander in the last New Year’s Honours List, and is 
thus the first—and the last—Air Force officer to receive the 
K.C.LE. In the recent Birthday Honours List he was raised to the 
Knighthood of the Order of the Bath. Previously he was Air Officer 
in charge of administration at Air Headquarters, India. 
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HERE 
AND 


THERE 


British Bomb Site 

LARGEST island of the Monte Bello 
group off W. Australia—chosen as the 
scene of the first British atomic explosion— 
is Hermite Island, Here the R.A.A.F. is 
reported to have built an airstrip to 
facilitate the movement of V.IL.P.s and 
high-priority equipment It will be 
interesting to see what types of aircraft will 
be used for experimental flying in this 
undertaking 


Fokker Scandia 

IT will be recalled that the Swedish 
SAAB company built a limited number of 
their Model go Scandia transports in 1948 
for S.A.S. and the Brazilian airline VASP. 
Demand for the type still exists and— 
military commitments prohibiting manu- 
facture by the parent company—six are to 
be built in Holland by Fokker, assisted by 
the de Schelde and Aviolanda factories. 
The de Schelde company are already com- 
mitted to production of the SAAB model 
gt Safir light trainer. 


Blackpool Bottleneck 
THE serious shortage of certain types of 
machine tool urgently needed for produc- 
tion of the Hawker Hunter at Blackpool 
affords an opportunity for ‘‘super priority” 
to prove its worth, But, in the words of 
the Hawker Siddeley chairman, Mr. 
T. O. M. Sopwith, “Labour is also pre- 
senting a problem, which would be very 
serious if machine tools were in better 
supply.”’ It is of interest to recall that Sir 
Frank Spriggs, the Group managing 
director, revealed that Hawker Siddeley had 
placed machine-tool orders worth £24 
million as long ago as May, 1951. Hunter 
roduction is scheduled at Kingston-on- 
Thames (Hawker), Baginton (Armstrong- 
Whitworth), Hucclecote (Gloster), and at 
Blackpool; the last-named factory adjoins 
Squires Gate airfield where a special {1m 


THE ISLANDERS : Sir Miles Thomas, B.0.A.C. chairman, contemplatin 
Princess, and last $.R.A 1, at Cowes a few days ago. At that time one 


the first Saunders-Roe 
oupled Proteus remained 


to be delivered for the Princess. The scaffolding enables the workmen to get at their jobs and the 
awnings provide shelter from the elements. 


runway for Hunter testing is due to be 
completed this year. 


Australian Avon Production 


THE Australian production schedule for 
Rolls-Royce Avon turbojets is to be 
stepped up to three units a week as soon as 
possible, according to the Minister for Air, 
Mr. McMahon. The original schedule was 
one per week but, due to the decision to fit 
R.A.A.F. Sabres with Avons, and to the 
need for rapid re-equipment of R.A.A.P. 
fighter squadrons, increased production 
has become necessary. 


The Migs are Back 

FOR over a fortnight from June 18th, the 
several hundred Mig-1§s in Manchuria 
stayed on the ground; during the raids on 
the Yalu power stations crews counted up 
to 210 resting on their airfields across the 
river, but none came up to intercept. But 
now they are back in action; the Indepen- 
dence Day raid on an unnamed “key 
target’’ at Sakchu (near Suiho dam) was 
met by over 100 of them and Sabres were 
heavily engaged, shooting down 12. Allied 
losses are unstated. It is appropriate to 
note that Gen. Twining, U.S.A.F., just 
back from Korea, asserts that the Migs can- 
not operate effectively from Manchuria 
now that their electric power has gone, and 
also that a party of U.S.A.F. officers 


arrived in London recently on their way to 
a “Mig conference’’ with the R.A.F. at the 
Central Fighter Establishment, West Rayn- 
ham. 


The Belfast Display 

THE Secretary of the Northern Ireland 
Area Office of the Royal Air Forces Associ- 
ation informs us that the air display at 
Sydenham; Airport, Belfast, on June 14th 
(referred to in Flght of June 27th) was 
organized by his Association and not, as 
stated, by the S.S.A.F.A. 


Mile. Maryse -Bastie 

ONE of the most distinguished of air- 
women, Maryse Bastié, was killed last 
Sunday in the crash of a Nord 2501. The 
aircraft had just made a single-engined 
take-off as final item in a display at Lyons. 
The only woman Commander of the 
Legion of Honour, Mile. Bastié had been a 
pilot 24 years; she held many pre-war 
world records, her most famous flight 
probably being a solo crossing of the 
South Atlantic in 1936. 


The Salisbury Accident 

THE pilot, F_L. Wood Smith, D.F.C., and 
his civilian observer, Mr. D. E. Purse, were 
killed when a Brigand from Boscombe 
Down crashed into a housing estate near 
Salisbury on July 2nd. But, although 
16 houses were destroyed or severely 
damaged, none of the occupants suffered 
serious injury. The aircraft is reported to 
have experienced engine failure; it sheared 
off two trees and then caught fire upon 
hitting high-tension electric cables. Many 
of the 34 homeless accepted an Air 
Ministry offer of accommodation at 
Boscombe Down. 


Vickers Trophy Winners 

THE Vickers Trophy, a silver model of 
a Valetta aircraft, presented by Vickers 
Armstrongs, Ltd., for annuai competition 
between medium-range transport squad- 
rons and the larger communications units 
of Middle East Air Force Command, has 
been awarded to No. 70 Squadron of 
M.E.A.F. Transport Wing, based in the 
Suez Canal Zone. 


SHAPE FROM THE PAST : Behind Philip Wills’ 
Slingsby Sky, at Cuatro Vientos for the Inter- 
national Gliding Championships (see pages 30 
and 31), is an He 111 of the Spanish Air Force. 
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Bristol 170 


A typical example of an instru- 
ment panel fitted with SMITHS equipment is 
provided by this illustration of the cockpit of 
a Silver City Airways Freighter. At each pilot 
station is situated a flight instrument panel, 


while the engine instruments are grouped 


Anstrumentation by ( \ | i] ( 


| 


together on the centre panel. Other variants 


of the Bristol Freighter are also fitted with 
the Smiths Electric Auto-Pilot (S.E.P.1) now 
standard equipment on most British Civil 


Airliners. 


SMITHS AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS LIMITED 


The Aviation Division of vw S. Smith & Sons (England) Led. wa 


Cricklewood Works, London, NW2 


Sole sales Concessionaires for Kelvin and Hughes (Aviation) Limited - Barkingside and Basingstoke 
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Timing BE A’s network of routes forms 
a complex pattern across the many countries 
of Europe. The services operated on this 
route pattern are controlled by a closely-knit 
plan which integrates every flight on every 
route and ensures that the greatest possible 
use is made of our aircraft and crews. Timing 
is a vital factor in such intensive operations. 
It is influenced by many things; the times 
at which people want to 

travel, the length of the r 

sector flown (often much 

further than the “crow 

flies’ for reasons of Air 

Traffic Control or because 

of prohibited military 

areas), the best cruising 

power of the aircraft and 

the prevailing winds. The 

operating time of the new 

Elizabethan ‘Silver Wing’ 

service between London 

and Pariseven has to be in- 

creased slightly so that 

meals can be comfortably 

served and cleared away 

before landing! 

Calculating Flying times 

for each route are settled 

Then comes the next question: how many 
passengers do we expect? Will ten flights 
a day—or two a week be enough? This 
is when the whole operating picture starts 
to build up; flights may have to connect 
with other airlines and train services ; and 
at the busy airports (Northolt handles 
more than 200 BEA movements alone 
on peak days) arrivals and departures 
have to follow each other like clockwork at 
not less than two-minute intervals. 
Co-ordinating Work on schedules begins 
as much as nine months before their actual 


No. 9 OF A SERIES 


introduction. In January and July each 
year, BE A discuss with other airlines the 
proposed schedules at the 1.A.T.A. Time- 
tables Conference in Paris. ‘* We can’t take 
an arrival from Nice at Northolt at 10.12 a.m. 
—is 10.30 all right? Brussels offers us 
3.25 instead of 3.00 p.m. Our afternoon 
Basle service misses a train by six minutes " 
—these are some of the puzzles which are 
thrashed out and solved. 

Operating “ Keep ‘em 

flying’ is BE A’s aim. 

Aircraft on the ground 

earn no revenue, so turn- 

round times are kept short. 

And the schedules are 

fast-moving. For ex- 

ample, an aeroplane may 
spend three days flying 
almost continuously. But, 
at the end of the third day, 
it still has a few hours left 
before it is due for over- 
haul; so the “ tail-end ” 

of the period is used for a 

late evening trip to Paris 

and back at an excursion 
fare. 

Improving When a 
new aircraft comes into service, many 
schedules can be speeded up. The 
Elizabethan has already cut down London- 
Paris flying time to 80 minutes, and the 
new turbo-prop Discovery (due to enter 
service next December) will reduce times for 
the longer routes by as much as two and 
three hours. At a time when the air routes 
are becoming more and more congested, 
these taster schedules will place greater 
emphasis than ever on the soundness of our 
schedules planning. BEA is preparing 
accordingly. 
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HERE AND THERE... 


Triangle Training 

OUR American contemporary Aviation 
Week has it that the two Avro Delta trainers 
now under construction will feature side- 
by-side seating. This would appear to en- 
tail more structural redesign—to the basic 
type 707—than has hitherto been supposed ; 
but there is no doubt that tandem-seat 
trainers are not generally in favour with 
the British Services. 


America’s Farnborough? 
ACCORDING to Eugene P. Connolly, 
president of Aircraft Trade Shows, Inc., 
the day of an American air show “equal to 
the famed British Farnborough show’ is 
within sight. Only 2,300 persons attended 
this year’s show—at the Hotel Park Shera- 
ton, New York City—but Mr. Connolly 
evidently has big plans for the future 


Nectar Bravo Golf 


AIRLINE pilots decided at a recent con- 
ference in Sydney that the revised phonetic 
alphabet, adopted by I.C.A.O. was “un- 
necessary, unsatisfactory and impractical.” 
They recommended that the former alpha- 
bet should be retained until a satisfactory 
alternative was available. The new alpha- 
bet, incidentally, is not yet compulsory, 
and R T conversations at London Airport 
provide constant proof of a widespread 
reluctance to forsake George and William 
for Golf and Whiskey. 


Packet C-119H 
THE latest version of the Fairchild Packet, 
bearing the above designation, is now 
‘oing flight tests. Its increased span 
and Wright R3350-30W compound engines 
are reported to allow a take-off, over a soft 
obstacle, within 2,600ft, and a landing dis- 
tance of 1,300ft. Permanent under-wing 
tanks obviate internal fuel stowage and 
are said to save 600 Ib through the elimi- 
nation or reduction of fittings, connections, 
access doors, etc. They also permit a 
simplification of the wing structure. 


FOUGA 170R is the de 


g French creation—o Turboméca-powered twin-jet 


of th 
trainer. The maiden flight is to "be made by Léon Bourrieau at Mont-de-Marsan shortly 


Lt. Cdr., R.N., In Suiho Raid 


AMERICAN Naval Headquarters in 
Tokyo announce that one British pilot took 
part in the raid on the Suiho power plant 
on the Yalu River recently. He is Lt. Cdr. 
J. S. Bailey, O.B.E., and he flew a U.S.A.F. 
Sabre of the escorting force. Lt. Cdr. 
Bailey, who, until recently, led a squadron 
of Sea Furies aboard the carrier H.M.S. 
Glory, is now on his way back to Britain, 
having flown 20 missions in Sabres under 
the exchange system operating between air 
units in Korea. 


M.LT. Symposium 

COINCIDENT with this year’s “Farn- 
borough”’ will be a symposium on combus- 
tion at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology—from September tst-sth. 
Open to any interested persons the sym 
sium appears to be particularly devoted to 
research in aero-engine combustion prob- 
lems; some hundred papers are to be pre- 
sented upon such topics as instability prob- 
lems, flame microstructure, and rocket 
combustion. Inquiries should be addressed 
to: Summer Session Office, Attention of 
Combustion Symposium Committee, 
M.I1.T., Cambridge 39, Mass., U.S.A. 


GETTING A BUZZ ON: Early this year a M.o.S. technical mission visited the Isles du Levant to 
study the ARS-5501 radio-controlled target. As will be seen in this view of the “‘avion cible,"’ 
about to be started-up, the design is based on thot of the German V-1. The inscription to which 
F/L. A. N. Byron is drawing attention indicates that the pre-set elevators will give the steepest 
dive required when in flight. The launching ramp is a portable one, mounted on a lorry. Depicted 
is target No. 43, but many more have been built since the picture was taken. A number are being 
brought to this country for test at the Aberporth missile range this summer; one, in fact, has 
already arrived—in a Silver City Airways Bristol Freighter. 


IN BRIEF 


The interim dividend on ordinary shares 
of S. Smith, and Sons (England), Ltd., has 
been declared at 2} per cent (1s 2d per 
share) less tax at 9s 6d in the {, for the year 
ending August 2nd, 1952. 


An unusually informative booklet des- 
cribing ultrasonic soldering equipment has 
recently been issued by Mullard, Ltd., of 
Century House, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2. The soldering iron and 
tinning bath marketed by the company 
permit the effective tinning of light alloys 
without the use of flux. 


. 


The United Steel Companies, Ltd., 
announce that Mr. H. E. Wright retired 
from the ition of general manager of 
their Steel, Peach and Tozer branch on 
June 30th; he is succeeded by Mr. Andrew 
Jollie, formerly general works manager. 


The annual report of the Glacier Metal 
Co., Ltd., for the year ended February 29th, 
19§2, has recently been issued. The record 
profit of £492,176 is revealed, before de- 
duction of {261,395 tax. Also recorded are 
extensions to two of the company’s factories: 
to the London factory (25,000 sq ft) and to 
the Kilmarnock factory (65,000 sq ft). 


Five years after the first edition comes a 
new issue of ““Types and Grades of Bake- 
lite Phenolic Moulding Materials.” Ware- 
rite, Ltd., a division of the Bakelite com- 
pany, also have a new booklet, dealing 
with the use or their laminated plastics 
in crew’s quarters on ships. 


The S.G.T.T. special course for M.o.S. 
apprentices has now been recognized by the 
Ministry of Education and the Institute of 
Mechanical Engineers. Apprentices on the 
course holding Higher National Certificates 
will now have them endorsed in gas tur- 
bine technology. 


Honours graduates in their final year of 
Fre with the British Thompson- 
Houston Company qualify for the award of 
engineering research fellowships which the 
company has recently instituted. Awards 
will be made annually, the recipients being 
required to engage in engineering research 
for from one to three years either wholly or 
partly with B.T.H. The first aoe + (1952) 
have been made to P. H. G. 
P. C. McNeill. 
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Elizabethan Flight 


Illustrated by “Flight” Photographs 


ATURALLY enough, a new airliner receives far more 
attention as a solitary prototype than as a working 
transport vehicle ‘“‘on the line.” The first flight is the 

introduction to many new ventures—tests, demonstrations, 
sales tours and proving flights. V.I.P.s are uplifted and 
orders are placed. Months turn into years, but prototypes 
remain subjects for lively debate. Not until the production 
aircraft emerge from the factory does the limelight begin to 
fade. And yet only at this comparatively late stage are the 
essential characteristics of the aircraft becoming widely 
known—to the passengers who fly in it, and to the airline 
staff charged with its operation. 

The Airspeed Ambassador is a case in point, for although 
this type has only recently entered service with B.E.A. the 
original prototype made its first flight on July roth, 1947. 
After five years, an Elizabethan would create little excitement 
at the 8.B.A.C. Show—but at London Airport and several 
Continental terminals its appearance still has a significance. 

Like its original type-name of Ambassador, delays and 
troubles associated with the aircraft are passing into the 
background. To numerous members of the B.E.A. staff, 
the Elizabethan represents important changes in their work— 
the use of a completely post-war airliner, and the opportunity 
to make more revenue out of existing routes. At the invitation 
of B.E.A., we recently visited Northolt and London Airport 
to learn something of the progress made in introducing the 
Elizabethan. The general feeling of enthusiasm is expressed 
by the chief executive's comment that “we have seen enough 
of the Elizabethan to know that it is going to be very good 
indeed.” 

Onur first port of call was Northolt, where Capt. “George’’ 
Rayer, captain of B.E.A.’s training flight, explained some of 
the preparatory work involved in introducing a new type of 
aircraft. Aircrew were notified of vacancies and a selection 
board determined their suitability. (Their decisions were 
affected by individual seniority; for example, it would be 
unpractical to choose an experienced first officer for a fairly 
long “type-conversion”’ course if it were to be followed soon 
afterwards by “command conversion."’) Plenty of informa- 
tion on training requirements was available in the case of the 
Ambassador, as Capt. A. I. Robinson had spent several 
months at Airspeed’s Christchurch factory studying design 
and construction and flying with the Airspeed test pilots. 


Progress in a New Branch of B.E.A. : 
Notes from Northolt and London Airport 


Capt. C. E. F. Riley (left), as flight captain, is in charge of Elizabethan 
operations. Responsible for all B.E.A. flight training is Capt. ‘‘George"’ 
Rayer, O.B.E. (centre). assisted by Mr. E. D. M. Hyam, A.F.C. (right). 


After selection, B.E.A. captains and first officers are sent 
to Filton for a two-week course on the Centaurus. Organized 
by the Bristol Aeroplane Co., the course ensures that pilots 
will be able to make the most of their new power-plants. 
Like most modern aircraft, the Elizabethan has a 
proportion of electrically operated services, and pilots are 
prepared for this feature by a one-week course of basic 
electrics at Northolt. The final theoretical grounding is given 
at Christchurch, where pilots study the construction of the 
new aircraft. 

Capt. Rayer has held his present appointment since 
May, 1950. He entered civil aviation as a pilot with Channel 
Islands Airways in 1934, rejoining the company after Naval 
service—mainly as a transport pilot—from 1940-45. When 
C.1.A. were absorbed by B.E.A. he joined the Corporation 
and flew Dakotas and Vikings “on the line’’ until 1949, when 
he became an instructor. His flying hours total 12,000. 
Mr. Hyam, who, as superintendent of training, is largely 
responsible for the planning of aircrew conversion courses, 
became a transport pilot in 1931 (on Vickers Victorias), 
having joined the R.A.F. as an apprentice four years earlier. 
In 1945, while serving with 45 Group, Transport Command, 
as squadron leader (Training), he was responsible for intro- 
ducing the categorization scheme. 

And so to London Airport, where Capt. Ron Gillman, 
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Flight planning room, 1200 hr: a Silver Wing crew, photographed an 
hour before take-off for Paris. From left to right are Capt. E. R. A 
Roberts, F/Off. G. R. D. Atherstone and RO. F. T. Caulkin. 


D.F.C., D.F.M., explained the practical aspects of con- 
verting pilots from Vikings and Pionairs to Elizabethans. 
Capt. Gillman, incidentally, is chairman of the Vintage 
Aeroplane Club and proud part-owner of the one and only 
Avro Avian. The chief instructor is Capt. A. I. Robinson, 
who was on leave at the time of our visit. 

Both Capt. Gillman and his fellow-instructor, Capt. L. E. 
Alexander, have som: 6,000 hours’ flying experience. Gill- 
man joined the R.A.F: in 1939 and, after flying Blenheims on 
bombing and anti-shipping operations, was giver. command 
of a photographic unit formed to make “‘newsreel’’ records 
of both operational and experimental flying. His career as a 
commercial pilot began with Railway Air Services in 1946. 
Alexander joined the R.A.F. in 1939 as a fitter, and was 
trained by the U.S. Army Air Corps as a pilot, three years 
later. He later became, in turn, an instructor, Dakota pilot 
with No. 147 Squadron, Transport Command, and a 
B.O.A.C. pilot, transferring to B.E.A. in 1946. 

Most of the Elizabethan training was completed during 
the slacker winter months and, at the moment, training flights 
are made whenever an aircraft is not required on the line. 
London Airport, as the Elizabethan base, is obviously the 
ideal centre for instruction. 

Although the Elizabethan is regarded as an “old gentle- 
man’s aeroplane,”’ being viceless, smooth and simple to fly, 
conversion courses are extremely thorough. The syllabus 
for captains involves 28 flying hours, of which about one-third 
is single-engined. With its 115ft wing-span and all-up weight 
of §2,000 Ib, the Elizabethan is unusually large for a twin- 


(Below) Engineers take charge of Elizabethan ‘‘Eart of Leicester’’ in 
No. 3 Bay of B.E.A.'s giant maintenance base at London Airport. 
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engined airliner, and there is a natural insistence on a high 
standard of asymmetric flying. 

The Centaurus is fitted with an auto-coarsening pre- 
selective feathering system, by which loss of power on take-off 
is indicated by an amber warning light, enab the pilot 
to press a single button on the throttle-lever to feather the 
airscrew, which has automatically been placed in coarse 
pitch. This emergency is simulated in training, and the 
whole feathering operation, including the 12-item fire-drill, 
has been timed at 35 secs. (Training flights, incidentally, 
are carried out with the aircraft ballasted to the maximum 
landing-weight of $0,000 Ib.) Other items on the syllabus 
include flapless landings, glide landings, engine-failure 
before unstick (at 80 kt), engine-failures on take-off by day 
and night and single-engined I.L.S. let-down and overshoot. 
Landings are also practised with the use of the reverse-pitch 
(negative thrust) airscrews. 

In short, pilots are prepared for almost every emergency, 
including failure of the pressurization system at 20,000ft. 
In this case, the procedure is to lower undercarriage and full 
flap and descend at 130 kt; the corresponding rate of descent 
is about 3,000 ft/min, and the maximum time taken to safe 
breathing altitude of 10,o0oft is four minutes. 

First officers receive a comparable, but shorter, course 
involving about 12 hours’ flying. Like captains, they also fly 
as supernumerary crew in Elizabethans on regular European 
services, in order to practise I.L.S. approaches at the 
various airports visited. The training captains occasionally 
take over services, not only to keep their hand in but also to 
help out when the routes are particularly busy. 

The Elizabethan Flight occupies its own newly built and 
well-planned offices at London Airport; the building houses 
the flight captain, Capt. C. E. F. Riley, and his administrative 
section, an aircrew rest room, flight- planning department, 
control room, navigational store, captains’ room, training 
offices and medical quarters. Capt. Riley, who formed the 
flight on August 23rd, 1951, likens his present task to that 
of an R.A.F. squadron commander. He is responsible for 
the smooth running of all Elizabethan services and for main- 
taining operational standards, and his staff includes an 
administrative officer, Mr. E. A. Cameron, a technical officer, 
F /Off. Cook, and a radio officer, Mr. C. D. Cast. 

Capt. Riley learnt to fly 26 years ago and has logged some 
11,200 hours in his varied and eventful career. In 1933 he 
joined Imperial Airways, transferring to Central Africa 
about five years later, and soon afterwards, on the outbreak 
of war, entering the R.A.F. Most of his wartime service 
was with Transport Command, where he formed and com- 
manded two squadrons—s25 and 147. In 1946 he joined 
B.E.A., becoming chief pilot of the Continental division 
(later No. 1 Flight). 

There is nothing forced about Capt. Riley’s enthusiasm 
for the Elizabethan, and he assured us that the reactions of 
passengers—particularly Americans—have been every bit as 
favourable as B.E.A. had hoped. 

During their first three months of operations (March 13th 
to June 13th, 1952), when the average strength of the 
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ELIZABETHAN FLIGHT... 


Elizabethan fleet was seven aircraft, the total number of 
aircraft-miles flown was 301,000. During this ume 20,100 
Passengers were carried. There were a few teething troubles, 
including excessive cabin temperature at medium heights 
and some faults in the braking, electrical and radio systems. 
Most of the troubles are now being eliminated and it is 
encouraging to record that the engine overhaul life has been 
raised in two stages from 300 to 500 hours since February. 
Refrigerators are being installed to keep the cabin cool at 
lower altitudes and work is in hand to achieve an extra 
10 m.p.h. by improving the engine “cooling drag’. 

The flight now has nine Elizabethans and the delivery of a 
tenth will soon bring it to half strength. By the end of the 
summer there will be 26 complete Elizabethan crews and 
when all 20 Elizabethans are in service next summer there 
will be 45 crews 

On the busy London-Paris route Elizabethans have shared 
B.E.A. services with Vikings to an increasing extent since 
March 13th. They have been used exclusively on the longer 
London-Zurich-Vienna and London-Milan routes since 
April 20th and Elizabethan night services to Nice have been 
operating since May 1st. The Earl of Leicester inaugurated 
a new weekly service to Cyprus on June 21st, flying wa 
Rome and Athens. The next route to be taken over by the 
new aircraft will be that from London to Stockholm via 
Copenhagen and this service is expected to begin on or 
around July 2oth. On all except the Silver Wing luxury 
service to and from Paris each day the Elizabethan carries 
the full 47 passengers. Business has been very good so far 
on all routes, particularly the Zurich-Vienna service, for 
which there 1s a waiting list 

Schedules are based on an output of 1,150 h.p. per engine 
with a permissible increase to 1,300 h.p. to maintain the 
schedule. The normal operating height is between 16,000 
and 20,000ft, at which height there is a pressure differential 
of 4.2 Ib/sq in and an equivalent cabin altitude of 
8,o00ft. On the London-Paris route, however, the cabin 
pressure is kept down to sea-level as the best height for this 
short stage is around 10,s00ft, unless bad weather makes it 
necessary to climb, Most economical performance is, of 
course, given by low r.p.m. with high manifold pressure, 
and the pilot’s task of selecting suitable settings is greatly 
simplified by the torquemeters which give an almost direct 
reading of the engines’ output. For navigators, the main 
aid is a radio compass, but eventually, it is hoped, the Decca 
Navigator and Flight Log will be added. 

Every day, at lunch-time, 40-seat “Silver Wing’ Elizabe- 
thans fly between London and Le Bourget. This service 
is claimed by B.E.A. to be the finest means of inter-city 
travel anywhere in Europe (a claim, incidentally, which has 
gained much support from passengers since the inaugural 
flight on June gth), and increased bookings are expected to 
compensate for the loss of seating. The fare is the standard 
one of £8 17s, and passengers are provided with a four-course 
lunch, champagne and cigarettes 

The Silver Wing lunches are cooked just before take-off 
by B.E.A. chefs F. Keel and L. Stinton in the catering 
section at London Airport. Meals are then placed in specially 
designed G.E.C. electrically-heated containers, each capable 
ot holding 12 plates or one and a half gallons of liquid. 
Shortly before take-off the two stewards arrive to check the 
contents of the containers, which are then taken out to the 
aircraft and plugged into suitable power points in the galley. 
The containers have glass-wool insulation to ensure that no 
heat is lost in transit to the aircraft. At the same time the 
stewardess takes charge of blankets, newspapers, magazines 
and “flight companions’ (small personal folders for each 
passenger containing airmail paper, a post card, route map, 
and a printed brochure describing the aircraft). Flight 
companions, incidentally, are expensively produced and form 
a fairly weighty item in the airline budget, and having 
frequently seen their contents scattered around aircraft 
interiors we were gratified to note that economy-minded 
B.E.A. salvages and repacks them for further use. 

Asked to give some idea of the type of meals served on the 
Silver Wing, Mr. S. A. Jeanmond, B.E.A. catering official 


FLIGHT, 11 July 1952 


Stewards Mitchell and Melton take delivery of 40 freshly cooked Silver 
Wing lunches from the catering section, where the key men are Chief 
Catering Official $. A. Jeanmond and chefs L. Stinton and F. Keel (below). 


in charge at London Airport, handed us a set of mouth- 
watering menus appropriately embellished with silver 
silhouettes of the Elizabethan. A typical example reads : 
Potted Morecambe shrimps, brown bread and butter; 
Roast Norfolk turkey with braised York ham, Kentish 
scarlet runner beans, new Jersey potatoes; Cape pears 
preserved in port; Cheddar cheese, water biscuits, rolls and 
butter, coffee. The Silver Wing service takes ten minutes 
longer than the normal London-Paris run by Elizabethans, 
which normally cover the 216-mile route in 1 hr 20 min. 
Even so, stewards and stewardess are kept constantly on 
their feet serving the meals and drinks which, as the menu 
indicates, more than compensate the passenger for the slight 
delay in his journey. 

By the end of the year B.E.A. expect the Elizabethans to 
have logged nearly 20,000 flying hours, or about 4 million 
aircraft miles. There can be no doubt that by then this 
excellent aircraft will have fully lived up to Lord Douglas’s 
conviction that it is not only economical to operate but also 
a powerful earner of revenue. R.B. 


All set: The tarmac observer reports by ‘‘walkie-taikie’’ that ali 40 
passengers are safely aboard BE 333, the 1 p.m. London-Paris service. 
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You can look to Caitadair as a permanent, reliable, fully 
authorized source for spare parts for C47/DC3 type aircraft. 
‘ Canadair has in stock thousands of components, assemblies, 2 

detail parts, accessories, hardware and vendor items; eS 

and requirements that cannot be filled from stock are e 

being manufactured to latest specifications. 


Servicing over 100 airlines in 45 different countries, 
Canadair lists among its clientele the world’s 
foremost aircraft operators. 

It will pay you to deal with Canadair 

—an established Company with a world-wide 
reputation for dependable manufacture. 


For further information: European Representative, J. H. Davis, 
Princes House, 190 Piccadilly, London, W1, England. 


ups 10 KEEP 


ADAIR HE 


LIMITED, MONTREAL, CANADA 
We will gladly mail you 
the Canadair brochure on 

spare parts. 
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Desoutter 
private 
Marathon* 


Although debarred from competing under the International Shamateur Ruling, I hate 
decided to take a team of my Little Horses to the Olympic Games. We shall a// run 
non-stop from Le Havre to Helsinki and carry on continuously round the outside 
of the Stadium during the whole period of the Games. We shall thus prove once 
again that when it comes to power, speed, quickness off the mark and coolness in 
the heat of the moment, Man has nothing on my Little Horses except his 
shirt. We sail for Finland with quiet confidence and an abundance of sporting 

spirit which I have seen fit to lock up in my cabin. 
¥%& Letters explaining that this is not a Marathon or telling us what a Marathon is will 

remain unanswered and indeed unopened. 


Des 


POWER TOOLS INCREASE PRODUCTION 


TELEPHONE - COLINDALE 6346 (5 LINES). TELEGRAMS : DESPNUCO, HYDE, LONDON 
CRC 233 
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FOR THE BOOKSHELF 


Revised Intelligence 


“The Soviet Air Force,” by Asher Lee, O.B.E. Gerald Duck- 
worth and Co., Lid., 3 Henrietta Street, London W’.C.2. Illustrated. 
105. 6d. 

Since the original edition of this book was published two years 

ago, appearance of Soviet jet aircraft in Korea and Eastern 
Europe, plus odd scraps of information gleaned from behind the 
Iron Curtain, have thrown new and forbidding light on Russian 
progress in military aviation. W C. Asher Lee has now endeavoured 
to bring The Soviet Air Force wp to date by completely rewriting 
the last chapter, which is some 20 pages longer than before, and 
by making minor corrections in earlier pages. 

We are now introduced to SMERSH, a “secret police”’ additional 
to the MVD, whose duties include keeping an eye on the internal 
security, discipline and political behaviour of the S.A.F., as well 
as counter-intelligence. Capable, kindly-looking Air Marshal 
Vershenin has been replaced in the frontispiece picture (and in 
command of the S.A.F.) by the inscrutable countenance of 
Col. Gen. Zhigarov. The author has revised his estimate of 
Russian heavy bomber production (in the right direction !), and 
corrected the designation of the Soviet-built B-29. But he still 
refers to the veteran IL-10 as a radial-engined aircraft and his 
designations of the latest rumoured S.A.F. equipment, such as 
“TU-8,” “TU-10,” “YAK-25,"” “TU-72” and “IL-26 six- 
engined bomber”’ are decidedly suspect. In addition, he has not 
corrected the index properly to take in the new amendments. 

Nevertheless, provided one bears in mind the warning Asher 
Lee is honest enough to quote—that ““There are no experts on 
Russia . . . only varying degrees of ignorance’’—this book provides 
— background details of one of the world’s two most powerful 
air forces. 


Building A Foundation 

“Pioneer Pilot,” by William Armstrong with a foreword by 
Sir Miles Thomas. Illustrated. Price 155 ( 185 see Blandford 
Press, 16, West Central Street, London, W.C 
Tes book, by Capt. William pester A.F.C., who is 

B.O.A.C. Aerodromes Superintendent (Operations Dept.), is 
the story of the birth and development of British commercial 
aviation seen through the eyes of one of the little band of pilots 
who helped to bring the infant into the world and then to nurse it 
through its childish ailments. 

First, however, he tells us of the hard school in which his own 
early flying experience was obtained, as a pilot with No. 110 
Squadron, flying Martinsydes, D.H.6s and, eventually, the D.H.9 
and its derivatives. Just how hard was the school, and how short 
its staff, is indicated by the fact that when Armstrong had achieved 
just 20 hours in the air he was appointed an instructor. .. . He 
sets down his experiences modestly and without literary adorn- 
ment, but the sum of them gives us the picture of a sensitive man 
who, though often appalled by what he saw, nevertheless was able 
to conquer his personal feelings by reason of the fact that flying 
as such was a passion with him, while the sky and its changing 
moods held him always in thrall. 

Eventually, as a member of ‘““Boom’’ Trenchard’s Independent 
Air Force, charged with the duty of bombing Germany, he found 
himself making a comparatively natural transition, when the war 
ended, to flying Forces mail to the Rhine Army of Occupation. 
This in turn led to a civil job with Air Transport and Travel, 
flying the pioneer London-Paris service with converted military 
aircraft, and eventually to the post of an Imperial Airways’ pilot. 
In 1930 he became manager of the company’s Near East Division, 
and in the years that followed he helped, either as an executive 
or as a pilot, and sometimes as both, to stretch the Empire Routes 
ever farther into the Southern Hemisphere. He surveyed the 
Persian Gulf section of the route, had a spell of flying the famous 
H.P.42s in Europe and then, with a D.H.86, surveyed the 
Malaya-Hong Kong route. 

In World War II he became one of the band of B.O.A.C. 
pilots who did yeoman service—so seldom publicized—in flying 
«+ endless variety of cargoes and passengers in Liberators and 
other aircraft between Britain, the Middle East and even Russia; 
and always these trips had to be made the long way round, often 
with a “V.V.I.P.”” on board and sometimes over areas where 
enemy aircraft were out to hunt and kill such valuable game. 

But to the reader old enough to remember the pioneering days 
of Imperial Airways, it is Capt. Armstrong’s memories of the 
early "thirties that make the best reading. He writes, for instance, 
of “the two ugly sisters,” Sylla and Syrinx, which were landplane 
variants of the Short Scipio flying-boat; of taxying vast, ungainly 
Syrinx in a gale at Croydon, when he suddenly found himself 


having to open full up on the tarmac, with tail up in flying position, 
in order to ory the aircraft being blown over on to its back; 

of flying a D.H.86 through a tropical rainstorm, while he and his 
first officer watched the nose fabric being torn away by the almost 
solid water; and of having “the biggest bird I ever saw’’ carrying 
away half his tail unit. . 

It was a hundred, a thousand, incidents of this kind, calmly 
met and resourcefully surmounted, that went to make the basis of 
experience on which British civil aviation now.so safely and 
reliably operates. 


The Sunshine State 


“Wings in the Sun—The Annals of Florida Aviation,” by William 
C. Lazarus. Tyn Cobb's Florida Press, Orlando, Florida, U.S.A. 
Illustrated. Price unquoted. 

HE traditional rivalry of California and Florida extends over 

everything from Sunkist oranges to sun-tanned beauty queens. 
So, with a large chunk of the American aircraft industry firmly 
ensconced in California, it is hardly surprising that Florida has 
gone to the length of producing a book to publicize her own con- 
tributions to U.S. aviation progress. 

Author of Wings in the Sun is Bill Lazarus, one of the State's 
most active aviation leaders since 1933, and he has spared no effort 
to dig out every possible link with aviation in the last half-century. 
Even one-day flying visits by characters like Henry King, ‘“‘who 
had just completed filming The Country Doctor, starring the 
Dionne quintuplets” are recorded. But there is a lot of serious 
history too, which might well have been lost for ever in another 
20 years. 

Florida has never had a thriving aircraft industry, but the State's 
air-minded politics and geographical position have made it the 
jumping-off ground for many historical ventures, from Pan Ameri- 
can’s first services to the Caribbean in 1927 to current flights by 
secret U.S. guided missiles to nowhere in particuiar, over the 

,ooo-mile range which extends S.E. from the Florida coast. 
ndeed, the State’s lack of aircraft industry is balanced by its 
possession of such famous military installations as Pensacola Naval 
Air Station and the U.S.A.F.’s Eglin Field Proving Ground, as 
well as the vast airframe and engine maintenance units established 
in Florida by leading U.S. airline operators, including P.A.A. 

Mr. Lazarus is a bit shaky on aviation history beyond the borders 
of Florida. For example, the pilotiess aircraft tested at Carlston 
Field in 1919 were not the world’s first, nor was the Florida-built 
ARUP the first “flying saucer.”” There is also an excessive number 
of wrong spellings; but these shortcomings are offset by the vast 
collection of facts, figures and exclusive photographs which the 
author has assembled to show that although Florida may not have 
— many major ingredients of world aviation history, at 
east her citizens have contributed spice to it. 


Books Recommended by “FLIGHT”’’ 
Fellowship of the Air (Jubilee Book of the Royal Aero Club). 
By B. J. Hurren. Price 30s; by post 318 1d 


Military Aircraft of the World (Review reprinted from a Flight 
special number; 180 illustrations, 10,000 words of text). Price 
28 6d; by post, 2s 8d. 


British Aircraft to Scale (Flight a view drawings oP 


military, civil and research aircraft). ice 18s 6d; by post 1s 
Mechanics for the Home Student. By Eric N. Simons, in 
association with W. D. Burnet, B.Eng., lecturer in Mechanical 
Engineering at Sheffield University. Price 78 6d; by post, 7s 10d. 
A Motorist: His Adventures at the Wheel in Peace and 
War. By S. C. H. Davis of ay?  Aastocer Price 108 6d; by post, 11s. 
Rallies and Trials. By S. C. H. Davis of The Autocar. Price 
158; by post, 158 7d. 
Roads of France—A Guide to Tourist Routes. By A. G. Douglas 
Clease. Price $s; by post, $s 2d. 
World Annual, 1951-52 (Incorporating Yachtsman's 
Price 308; by post, 318 1d 
en and Alloys (Specifications of v4 4,500 non-ferrous 
alloys, — by Metal I Industry); fifth edition. Price 158; by 
post, 158 5 
Plastics Progress (P. and Discussions at the British Plastics 
Convention, 1951). $093 by post, s1s 3d. 
Wireless Direction Finding. By R. Keen, B.Eng. (Hons.), 
A.M.LE.E. Price 458; by post, 46s 1d. 
Obtainable at all booksellers or direct from the 
Publishing Dept., Dorset House, Stamford St., London, S.E.1. 
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FLIGHT 


the stairways for passengers and crew. 


O)u LIPT=ACTUATING 


MECHANISM 


The Blackburn and General Aircraft Centourus Freighter fitted for car-transport. 


Of porticular interest are the lifts for the upper-deck cars and 


Car enthusiasts may like to identify the makes shown, 


VEHICLE FERSY 


Ingenious Car-loading Method for Mk 2 Universal Freighter 


PECIALIZED freight-carrying aircraft pose several 
problems unique to their genus. Excepting certain 
fortunate aircraft designed to “truck”’ but one type of 

high-density load—bombers, for example—the design ideally 
should be such that the capacity-limited payload will be as 
great as the weight-limited payload for all but the less-dense 
types of cargo. In any case, the overall limiting factor in the 
design is usually the maximum allowable floor loading. 

Clearly, unless the transverse floor members are abnormally 
deep and resistant to bending loads, the maximum fuselage 
width must be fixed at a fairly low value; it would not appear 
possible, for example, to design a freighter capable of carrying 
two or more rows of vehicles abreast—unless the aircraft 
were of very large proportions, or of “flying wing’’ con- 
figuration, 

The typical freighter fuselage, therefore, appears as a 
structure of “‘normal’’ width, but—in order to reduce the 
minimum economically acceptable payload density—with an 
unusually great floor-to-roof height. 

In the case of the Blackburn and General Aircraft Universal 
Freighter this height is everywhere greater than roft, the 
available cargo volume being no less than §,700 cu ft. But 
floor stressing has dictated a floor area such that only three 
normal cars can be accommodated on the floor, although this 
represents but a fraction of the allowable payload from both 
weight and space considerations. 

Now that considerable attention has been focused upon 
car-ferrying by eir—in particular, by the planned future 
operations of Silver City Airways, described in Flight of 
June 27th last—it is apposite to consider the manner in which 
the Mk 2 (Centaurus-powered) Universal Freighter can be 
equipped for specialist use as a car-transport. Silver City 
have long considered this aircraft an attractive proposition 
and, were military orders forthcoming to bring down the 
price, would almost certainly invest in the Universal Freighter. 

Reference to the drawing will show that three normal cars 
can be accommodated at each of two levels, the fore-and-aft 
spacing being alternate between the two levels to make the 
best use of the space available above the bonnets and luggage 
lockers of the lower vehicles. This arrangement poses the 
problem of raising the upper cars and positioning them in an 
efficient manner 

The solution is commendably simple. A channel-section 
rail is attached about half-way up each wall and, running the 
full length of the freight compartment, is divided at about 
% the length aft. The rearmost section of each rail is mounted 
on a pair of vertical screw-jacks driven by a 2 h.p. electric 
motor—or by an external motor or emergency hand crank. 
These longitudinal rails are arranged to carry transverse 


trolleys, two per car, each trolley consisting of two tubes 
spanning the freight compartment and running on ball- 
bearing rollers at each end. The two tubes of each trolley 
are joined by heavy-gauge canvas sheet on which either the 
front or rear wheels of the car rest; there are thus six trolleys, 
the foremost of which has a flat rigid surface in place of the 
canvas sheet. The loading sequence is as follows : 

The movable rear lengths of the channels are lowered to 
floor level and the front (rigid) trolley fed into them and 
pushed to their forward ends. A second trolley is then inserted 
and located at a position approximately suitable to the wheel- 
base of the first car. This car is then driven up the loading 
ramp and on to the trolleys; driving over the rear trolley 
presents no difficulty, the tube diameter being but 2jin. 

The lift motor is then switched to “raise’’ and, as the 
channel rails rise from the floor, the rear trolley is auto- 
matically centred under the rear wheels by the weight of the 
car. Lifting occupies about one minute, during which time 
lashing the car to the rear trolley can be undertaken. When 
the lift is up, a “traverse cable’ is attached to the trolleys to 
tow the car along the fixed rails to the front of the hold. 

The flat foremost trolley then stops and the car runs 
forward until its front wheels rest on the raised nose deck, 
to which they are lashed securely. Simultaneously, the first 
lower-deck car is loaded and the lift lowered for car No. 3. 
This process is repeated twice, except that cars 3 and § 
(upper level) remain on their trolleys at both ends. 

hen all cars are in place, the trolleys are restrained 
against fore-and-aft movement by inserting quick-release 
pins into holes drilled at 1jin pitch along the side channels. 
The lower-deck cars are loaded towards the starboard side 
of the freight hold in order to leave space for motorcycles and 
pedal cycles to port. Using three loaders and one driver, 
the loading of six cars is estimated to take 20-25 minutes. 

The preferred means of securing cars is a chain wrapped 
around the upper portion of each wheel and secured to the 
appropriate trolley at each end. Motorcycles require a front- 
wheel chock with side plates, spigoted to the floor, in addition 
to a cushioned yoke across the saddle secured forwards, 
downwards and outwards. 

The upper rear compartment of the aircraft is comfortably 
fitted for up to 42 passengers, although the number travelling 
with a full load of vehicles is not likely to exceed, say, 30. 
Up to 44 lb of baggage may be stowed for each vacant seat. 
Steward and toilet accommodation are provided. Entry is 
gained to this cabin via a stairway housed within the freight 
loading doors. Emergency exits are provided to A.R.B. 
standards and a 22/27-seat dinghy is stowed behind each 
inner engine nacelle. A flight crew of two is usual. 
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RAPIER — not BLUDGEON 


Two Essays from the Competition Held by Bomber Command 


By F/L. J. CRANE 


HAT day when Orville Wright made the first successful 

aeroplane flight at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, the 

world was presented with a new weapon—a weapon 
which was to alter the very method by which, from the dawn 
of history, men had waged war. Traditionally, the disputing 
armies met on some kind of battlefield and attempted there 
each to gain a victory. The movements of these armies were 
bounded by land and sea, and these were the wars of “two 
dimensions.’’ The new weapon placed a third dimension at 
the disposal of warring nations; and, in less than §0 years, 
the importance of battles has become subsidiary through the 
use of the air to carry the war to the heart of the enemy’s 
country, in a technique known as “‘strategic bombing.” 

This new technique aims to win a war by destroying the enemy's 
very tools of war-making, namely, his means of production and his 
lines of communication. Without these tools, the enemy armies 
face certain defeat, for they cannot “maintain the battle.”’ It is 
the bomber aircraft which is the agency for taking bombs to the 
vitals of the enemy, so to destroy selected targets according to a 
plan. And the strategic bomber force of the nation will be adequate 
for the purpose only when it can be relied on to put enough bombs 
on selected targets in the enemy country to destroy his means to 

war, according to a plan. 

The development of Britain’s bombers of the near future can 
— along two paths—signposted “Bludgeon”’ and “Rapier.” 

¢ will weigh what we know of one route against our knowledge of 
the other, and arrive at our choice. 

The Bludgeon is the heavy, well-armed aircraft, slow compared 
with the enemy fighters, and intended to be used in large enough 
numbers to ensure that at least a percentage of the force is going to 
force a way through to the target. And this ‘centage must 
remain numerically large enough that, by the law of averages, 
coverage methods of bombing will yet achieve the direct hits to 
destroy the chosen target. 

On the other hand, the Rapier conjures up a very fast, high- 
flying, highly manceuvrable, and scientifically equipped aircraft 
—one capable of being accurately navigated in all weather condi- 
tions. Its only armour against attack would be its speed. The 
quality of the aircraft and that of the equipment would be the very 
best obtainable regardless of cost per aircraft. And since this 
specification does not lend itself to quantity production—except 
at inordinate cost—its supporters believe that its thoroughbred 
nature would suffice to ensure that, even when used in very 
limited numbers, its possibly atomic eggs would be laid with fair 
certainty in the chosen nest. 

We will consider, firstly, the peacetime problems of production 
of the differing fleets. What will be the cost in research, material 
resources, and manpower? It is clear that the initial cost of build- 
ing each of the quantity-produced Bludgeons will be very much less 
than the cash cost of a single Rapier. But by the time the latter 
aircraft was available in fair numbers, the total cost fleet for fleet 
to ensure the same degree of security to the nation would be greatly 
in the Rapier’s favour. 

Once built, these fleets would have to be kept up to date. Sup- 

the security ratio to be of the order of 100 Bludgeons to five 
| say Even under quantity-production methods, 3,000 or so 
Bludgeons must necessarily take a long time to put into service, 
and the marque [sic] would be outdated and virtually in need of 
replacement or modification early in its career. The available 
manpower is far from unlimited, and the raw materials and other 
resources of the Empire are by no means ample. To squander 
them on building second-rate weapons is clearly wrong. 

Against this, the fine weapon of the Rapier breed, forged in small 
numbers, built almost individually, lends itself readily to constant 
improvement and change. True, high costs would be involved 
in research, experiment, and trial—three necessities to progress. 
But the expenditure of material and manpower would not be as 
great as with the Bludgeon, and every Rapier could be used in 
peace as a proving ground to improve the breed, flown by its 

t crew. Most Bludgeons would be needed to train crews. 

Which brings us to the men who would fly these bombers. To 
go to war, the many Bludgeons would each require a large crew, 
because gunners would be carried. And since the Bludgeon 
technique assumes that heavy losses must be accepted in forcing 
through an attack, and training air crews is a slower process than 


THAT “the bomber to-day is a ra and not a bi ” is 
a widely quoted p of Air Marshal Sir Hugh P. Lioyd, 
K.C.B., K.B.E., M.C., D.F.C., LL.D., A.O.C-in-C., Bomber Com- 
mand, by whose permission—and through the good offices of 
the Editor of that admirable R.A.F. journal “Air Clucs”—we 
publish these two essays on that theme. Both are among the 13 
which reached the finals of the Bomber Command Essay Com- 

tition, in which all R.A.F. and W.R.A.P. officers in the 

mmand below the rank of wing commander or wing officer 
(excepting medical and dental officers) contributed essays on two 
out of three set subjects. Airmen aircrew contributed one. The 
A.O.C-in-C. awarded a prize for the best essay on each subject. 


producing replacement aircraft, large numbers of reserve crews 
must be maintained in constant training. In contrast, the infinitely 
fewer Rapier crews might require to be more highly skilled, though 
this does not necessarily follow. The Rapier crew, moreover, 
would be smaller because it includes no gunners. Hence the total 
requirements for trained flying men would be vastly less for 
Rapiers, and as an important result of this, their selection could be 
highly competitive. 

The savings incurred in training a few crews rather than many 
would permit the few to be rewarded by pay befitting really 
highly-skilled professionals. And this our bomber crews must be ! 
Clearly it would be sound policy to provide the very best in 
training and personal kit for the “few’ who would form this 
corps d’elite of the air. For after all, until orthodox bombers are 
supplanted by guided missiles, it is the crew who sharpen the 
point of the rapier. Hence that crew must be the finest possible. 

Just as, in peace, second-rate bombers would be an uneconomi- 
cal proposition, so in war they would be ineffective, highly waste- 
ful, and give rise to poor morale. Poor quality and outmoded 
equipment would likewise be extremely wasteful. In this connec- 
tion the Rapier scores heavily, because in peacetime its equipment 
could be largely experimental and even individual, and hence be 
continually proved and improved. Not so with the Bludgeons; 
their large numbers would limit this process, and their re-equip- 
ment be most costly, involving much redundancy, much expen- 
diture of materials, and a great many skilled man-hours. For this 
reason, the re-equipment would tend to be postponed and delayed, 
and the aircraft become outmoded. And the training of the crews, 
in turn, would tend to become atrophied. For real skill comes of 
intelligent application to practice; purely repetitive practice is of 
value only when a purely physical skill is required. What we need 
in the crew is complete understanding of the job and of how to do 
it, rather than automatic action. Such action we can—and should 
—make automatic devices do more accurately and reliably than 
human beings. 

Let us now consider how war conditions would affect the 
maintenance of these different forces. The enemy’s defensive 
fighters would find the relatively slow Bludgeon easy to intercept, 
and the Bludgeon strategic bomber force would expect to meet 
with heavy losses. The replacement of these losses would be 
essential and urgent; but the production of large numbers of even 
“bread-and-butter”’ type aircraft under war conditions has its own 
special problems. As long as the enemy uses bombers, our own 
factories—particularly our aircraft factorics—will be on his 
strategic bombing target list, and to avoid interference with 
production, our factories would have to go underground or be 
dispersed. Dispersal, however, must inevitably delay production, 
especially when one’s communications are being attacked—as they 
assuredly would be. 

These difficulties do not arise to anything like the same extent as 
regards the Rapier force. For one thing, the numbers involved 
are so much smaller ; indeed, several secure well-equipped factories 
should contain the entire production requirement. These should 
be laid out and worked in peace, as an essential part of policy 
intended to avoid delays in setting up protected production in the 
event of war. Expansion will doubtless be necessary; but the 
skeleton organization should exist and function in its wartime 
location in order that it will be prepared when danger threatens. 

Assuming that the aircraft could be provided, it would be 
exceedingly difficult to supply the crew replacements for the large 
numbers of Bludgeons—fiying men who had the necessary level 
of skill. In practice, these men would have to be trained under 
dispersal methods, and with urgency the keynote, it would be hard 
to maintain the standard. 
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RAPIER — not BLUDGEON .. . 


What a contrast the Rapier technique presents! A few extremely 
high-speed luxury aircraft on cach mission—fast enough to make 
imterception and useful pursuit unrewarding; the element of 
surprise to make the attack relatively easy; a few well-placed bombs 
to do the damage; and then speed to bring the aircraft home with 
the minimum of casualties. Then, too, it would be comparatively 
easy to maintain a good reserve of crews in peacetime, ready to fill 
the vacancies until trainees have passed through a small, efficient, 
well-oiled training machine 


By S/L. B. 


IRST it is necessary to consider what is the implication of the 

statement that ““The bomber is a rapier and not a bludgeon.” 
The inference is that a bomber force is a precision weapon, that 
desirable bomber operations involve only small forces, and hence 
that raids, as executed in the Second World War, should not be 
considered for the future. Let us therefore examine the history of 
air bombardment, noting particularly the results achieved in the 
last war, and to relate this to the future, with the inception of 
atomic warfare and with the mounting cost and growing com- 
plexity of aircraft 

Aerial bombing in the First World War can be discounted, but 
before 1939 air attacks were used extensively as an instrument of 
modern warfare in Abyssinia, China and Spain, although in each 
instance no resistance was possible. Im Abyssinia, the abrupt 
ending of the war in the early months of 1936 was largely attri- 
butable to the terror inspired by air raids. Similarly, Hankow and 
Canton soon submitted under Japanese bombing. From these 
experiences, it appeared that a bomber force would succeed as an 
instrument by breaking the morale of the opposing country. On 
a different level was the bombing of Guernica, ,Barcelona, and 
Madrid in the Spanish Civil War, which was a decisive factor 
against the Republicans. However successful bombing attacks 
might be in breaking the morale of primitive peoples, doubt was 
cast on their efficacy against a highly civilized and organized 
community 

It is apposite to note that, at the same time, the works of General 
Douhet had a considerable vogue. Douhet wanted armies and 
navies to be concentrated on defending and holding, while every 
effort should be expended on building huge fleets of bombers, 
which would be entirely responsible for offensive operations. An 
offshoot of this central theme led him to exalt the mass of aircraft 
against the individual performer—a conception the R.A.F. for- 
tunately declined to accept, preferring to plan a balanced Air 
Force. Nevertheless, although no attainable force in the Second 
World War could do what Douhet suggested—completely destroy 
a large target in a single attack—the cumulative effect of repeated 
attacks was almost as destructive. Moreover, the thousand- 
bomber raid, together with the use of concentration in time and 
space, was surely a part vindication of Douhet’s theories of mass 
assault 

This history of aerial bombardment in the last war is now well 
known. Bombing developed enormously : indeed it is not too 
much to say that the aeroplane became the master weapon, counter- 
acting to a disturbing extent the established doctrines of sea power, 
and rendering defence by large and well-equipped ground forces 
nugatory where these were inadequately supplied with aircraft. 
Moreover, as was expected, the bombing of open towns became 
a common feature—the German, Italian, and Japanese commands 
relied greatly on it as a means of destroying morale. However, it 
should at this juncture be pointed out that a sober evaluation in the 
post-war years has revealed that bombing, even when concentrated 
and sustained, had little effect on morale—save perhaps in the 
case of the destruction of Hamburg. 

It is now generally agreed that, before 1943, little damage was 
wrought in Germany by bombing, owing to a variety of reasons— 
primitive equipment (both bombing and navigation), lack of all- 
weather flying aids, inadequate radar, and so forth. However, 
from this time onward, Germany had to face the thousand-bomber 
raids, with vastly larger bombs and bomb-loads; and what was in 
effect mass bombing became accepted 

Shattered to their foundations, the 14 principal industrial towns 
of the Ruhr valley were found by the advancing Allied armies in 
1945 to be mere heaps of ashes and rubble. It is estimated that, 
altogether, Bomber Command had, by the end of March, 1945, 
rained down 143,000 tons of bombs on these cities, and 39,000 tons 
on intervening and other targets in the area. This near-obliteration 
of the Ruhr's war machinery, actual or potential, greatly influenced 
the later classical double envelopment by the land forces, for the 
trail of destruction stretching over silenced factories, shattered 
oil works, smashed armament centres gave the impression that the 
battle for the industrial Ruhr was as good as won several months 
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So it can be seen that the Rapier technique—in peace and war 
alike—is likely to be the more effective, efficient, and economical. 
To provide the same measure of security, a very much smaller 
force of Rapiers is required than of Bludgeons, with consequent 
savings in material resources and manpower. In Viscount Tren- 
chard’s words : “We cannot afford to squander either manpower 
or materials on second-best weapons of war, nor can we assume 
that time will be on our side.” 

The best piloted weapon for strategic bombing is the very high-speed, 
high-flying, up-to-the-minute bomber equipped with devices of the 
highest accuracy and efficiency for finding and ing the target. 
The Rapier, not the Bludgeon ! 


. 


A. COLVIN 


before the end of the war in May, 1945. Yet post-war investigation 
has disclosed that German war potential, despite bombing, was 
actually increasing until the final stages of the war, when mass 
bombing—the use of the bludgeon—was operating. 

We therefore arrive at the conclusion that mass bombing was 
used and was successful in the Second World War. However, we 
must not be deceived into assuming that what proved sound policy 
then will be sound policy also in the future. In future bomber 
operations, on the contrary, active consideration must be given to 
the following imponderables: The cost of jet bombers; the 
economic condition of Great Britain; the inception of atomic 
weapons. 

The cost of the modern four-jet bomber is variously quoted as 
being between {500,000 and £750,000. Additionally, the con- 
comitant cost of airfields large enough to operate such bombers, 
the provision of full blind-landing aids involving monitoring 
systems, and the replacement of destroyed electronic equipment 
must be borne in mind. Obviously, fleets of massed bombers, not 
necessarily of the Douhet conception, but of that of the Second 
World War, would cost a staggering amount of money. And the 
ineluctable fact is that Great Britain is economically almost 
bankrupt; a condition which it appears will persist for many years 
to come. It is thus impossible for her, even if mass bombing is 
accepted as a principle, to mount thousand-bomber raids— 
especially if the bombers are creations such as the Valiant. Indeed, 
it is doubtful whether even the vast resources of the United States 
could stand losses of jet bombers at the casualty rate of the 
Second World War. 

We are thus committed to the operation of a small bomber force. 
Superficially it would appear that the principle of mass bombing— 
an American principle of war, incidentally—arrived at at the end of 
the last war is to be set at nought and that, in consequence, results 
of bombing would be negligible. 

Let us now examine the reasons for the adoption of this principle. 
As stated earlier, bombing was severely handicapped in the Second 
World War because of various limitations—chiefly that of equip- 
ment. Despite the development of such devices as Oboe, Gee, 
H2S, Rebecca Eureka Babs, and the Mark 14 bombsight, it was 
not possible to guarantee the delivery of the bomb to the right 
point at the right time and in the right way. All-weather operation 
was only a partially realized dream. The rapier had a button on 
its point. These factors led to the use of large numbers of bombers, 
so that, by a process of elimination, a portion of the total force 
would be able to ensure destruction of the selected target. The 
atomic bomb, of course, was not then in use, and destruction was 
consequently limited in space. 

Obviously, these factors need not be present in a future war. 
One must presume—indeed, by virtue of economics, one must 
insist—that electronic devices are available which will allow a 
bomber to deliver the bomo precisely at the right point in the right 
way and in any weather. Moreover, despite the wide destruction 
created by an atomic bomb, the prohibitive cost of the bomb does 
demand its reasonably precise delivery. Finally, owing to the 
operation of a small! and highly complex force, only a small number 
of air crews would be involved and, because of this very fact, 
errors which crept in during the last war would not be tolerated 
or expected. 

So far, the argument has assumed—and rightly—that a bomber 
force is vital. No attempt has been made to consider the type and 
scope of the future war, primarily because the argument remains 
broadly unaffected thereby. Nevertheless, it is desirable quickly 
to survey this aspect. It is indisputable that interdiction will 
assume much greater importance in a war with Russia. At the 
same time, there is no doubt that operations against targets similar 
to those attacked by Bomber Command in the last war will again 
be required, the only difference being one of range. A fleet of 
bomber aircraft operating at great distances over enemy and enemy- 
occupied territory is liable to sustain wholly unacceptable casual- 
ties. This surely reinforces the argument for a small, hi 
manceuvrable, and fast-working force. 

Concluded on page §0) 
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A PASSENGER’S LOG ON THE SAFARI SERVICE 
By John H. Stroud 


LITTLE twenty 

years ago I saw the film of 

Sir Alan Cobham’s flight 
round Africa, which he made in 
the first half of 1928 in the Short 
Singapore flying-boat G-EBUP. 
It was this film which was largely 
responsible for my joining Im- 
perial Airways a score of years 
back. The Africa route fascinated 


ogoo the Viking’s engines were 
started and we taxied out in the 
gloom of an English June day, 
pss past the sodiums, entered 
at about S8ooft and set 

course for Nice. Somewhere 
near Orleans the cloud broke up 
and we settled down to a week of 
weather before returning to 
land. Three and a half hours 
later, after seeing Mont Blanc and 
the Matterhorn in the distance, 


me, with its stops on the Nile at Arrival of the inaugural Hunting Air Transport Sofari Service Viking we let down over the fantastic 


Wadi Halfa, Khartoum, Kosti, 
Malakal and Juba, and it was 
always one of my ambitions to fly along it, though never my good 
fortune to do so. When the fiying-boats were taken off, and the 
pressurized Hermes landplanes took over, I reluctantly decided 
that my last opportunity to fly down in short stages was gone for 
ever; but on June 14th my ambition was realized when | set off 
from Blackbushe in the Airwork Viking G-AJFS en route for 
Nairobi. 

The occasion was the inauguration of a new phase in British air 
transport—the Safari Service* which is now being operated, in 
association with B.O.A.C., between the United Kingdom and 
Nairobi by Airwork, Ltd., and Hunting Air Transport, Ltd., in 
collaboration. This service offers medium-speed transport over 
the route at lower fares, known as the “C”’ rate. The comparative 
fares London-Nairobi are £98 single and £180 return on the 
Safari Service, and {£140 and {£252 by B.O.A.C. The Safari Ser- 
vice fares include road transport, night accommodation and food. 
Airwork and Hunting believe that there are many potential pas- 
sengers who would be willing to take longer on the route in order to 
travel at lower fares, and that a number of people might fly at the 
lower fares who would be unable to travel at all at the higher rates. 

The Safari Service is flown weekly in each direction, each com- 

y Operating on alternate weeks, though for the inauguration 
ow companies flew a return service over the route. Traffic rights 
have been obtained at Malta and in the Sudan, but the companies 
have no rights between Malta and the United Kingdom. Airwork 
operates from Blackbushe and Hunting Air Transport from 
Bovingdon, after which both companies use the same route via 
Nice, Malta, El] Adem, Wadi Halfa, Khartoum, Juba and Entebbe 
(on ane Tickets are interchangeable between the two 
com 

Anoue ‘Terminal at Victoria is the starting-point of the Safari 
Service, and it was from there that I departed at 0645 hr BST on 
Saturday, June 14th, bound for Blackbushe, where at precisely 


at Eastleigh Airport, Nairobi, on June 16th. 


— of the Mediterranean and on 

© the runway of Nice Airport. 
We parked alongside the B.E.A. Viking RMA Sir John Duckworth 
and close to a Viet Nam-registered Liberator, said to belong to 
Bao Dai. Nice was drenched in sunshine, the mountains stood 
rather mistily in the background, and there, just the other side of 
the runway, was the sea. 

Rather reluctantly we left this warm holiday atmosphere and 
climbed away to fly at 9,500ft alongside Corsica’s jagged mountains, 
leaving Ajaccio on our right before making out over the Strait of 
Bonifacio between Corsica and Sardinia. Our next landfall was 
Sicily and we crossed the western end of the island; but haze 
prevented our seeing Etna. A further half-hour’s flying brought us 
over Malta, which, if possible, looked more arid than usual, and 
here we had our first taste of heat: 94 degrees. We arrived at Luga 
Airport at 1705 hr and the Hunting Viking came in about 40 min- 
utes later, having been delayed in searching for an Italian aircraft 
reported to have come down on the sea. The same Viking had also 
been looking out for the Consul which came down in the sea off 
Beachy Head earlier that day. While waiting for the second Viking 
I saw U.S. Navy Neptunes landing, and Vampires of 601 Squadron 
which had arrived that day. Malta was humid, and it was with 
something like relief that we left the Phoenicia Hotel at about 
0400 hr on the following morning as heat and humidity had made 
sleep rather difficult. 

Our next stop was E] Adem, about 20 miles south of Tobruk. 
Thousands of tank and vehicle tracks are still visible in the desert 
in this area, and black “things’’ in the sand were presumably old 
tanks and trucks. On the approach to El Adem trenches were 
visible and there were masses of old fuel drums still lying about. 

El Adem is somewhat primitive, and apart from the tortoise in 
the children’s sand pit holds no great attraction to encourage a 
prolonged stay. It was pleasant, though, to see a photograph of 
*The service was originally to have been called Silver Queen after the Vickers 
Vimy a a the first England-South Africa flight was begun on February 4th, 
1920.— 
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. F. Fosdick. | 
Transport, 


C. J, Phillips, and flight engineer 


the Lmperial Airways’ Albatross Frobisher on the wall of the lounge, 

The next stage is a | trans-desert haul of over 800 miles. 
which took us 3 hr §5 min is Libyan Desert is not as monotonous 
as many suppose; there is a great variety of colour and many 
interesting types of hill formation, while the oases of Siwa, Farafra 
and Dakhla can all be seen before the Nile appears at the Egyptian- 
Sudanese border and Wadi Halfa comes into view. 

Wadi Haifa and its airport are on the east bank, the airport 
being some distance out in the desert, so that there is a good view 
of the Second Nile Cataract before the approach is made to the 
runway. This appears as a black strip against the light-coloured 
sand. Strange, isolated hills stand up on the horizon and form a 
rather fantastic background to this compact and well-run little 

ort 

Sudan Airways is responsible for handling and the company’s 
Sudanese staff are very friendly and efficient. administration is 
under the Sudan Department of Civil Aviation and control and 
radio communication is provided by International Aeradio, as it is 
at Malta, Juba and various other points along the route. At all the 
Sudan airports we visited, the personnel of Sudan Airways were in- 
variably cheerful, in spite of working in temperatures said to be up 
to 150 degrees. 

From Wadi Halfa the route is across the Nubian Desert, leaving 
the Nile far away to the west. A little over half-way to Khartoum 
the Nile is crossed at the Fourth Cataract, with Kareima a few 
miles to starboard. Kareima was once an Imperial Airways’ Cal- 
cutta flying-boat refuelling point and it is the terminal of a branch 
railway which connects with the Wadi Halfa-Khartoum line. The 
Nile was next seen coming in from the port side as we approached 
Omdurman 

Khartoum Civil Airport is at present open only for the operation 
of Sudan Airways’ Doves. The runway is being extended and work 
has begun on a new terminal building, which will be an impressive 
structure, judging from the model displayed at Wadi Seidna, the 
airport now being used. This airport, to the north of Omdurman, 
is about 17 miles from Khartoum. Accommodation for passenger 
services is limited and a notice asks passengers to excuse any short- 
comings in service while Khartoum Civil is out of use. There was 
little to complain of and Sudan Airways again displayed the 
efficiency in handling already mentioned. 

Khartoum is a night-stop both for the Airwork and Hunting 
southbound flights and so we set off for the Grand Hotel which 
faces the Blue Nile. On opening my bedroom door I was promptly 
faced by a monkey, but on closer inspection found he was a pet and 
chained to the balcony. The lizards, however, were neither pets 
nor chained. Here the hotel pages go round with a blackboard 
bearing the name of the visitor in demand; this board is attached 
to a long handle on which there is a bicycle bell. Our attention 

attracted by the bell during dinner at the Grand we noticed 
cher} Soap was being paged. At sunrise we sat on the terrace and 
watched the pelicans taking their morning cruise, before Sudan 
Airways took us in charge and drove us through the fascinations of 
Omdurman on our way to Wadi Seidna. 

Cyprus Airways’ DC-3 Salamis and Misrair’s Viking — 
departed for Nicosia and Cairo respectively, on 
both call for an 0630 L.T. departure from Khartoum. Singer 
these departures might be fairer to Wadi Seidna, with its ng 
space ; but everyone is eager to get away early, for even at that time 
in the morning it is already more comfortable to stand in the shade 
than in the sun. 

At 0713 L.T. we were airborne and on course for Entebbe, for 
it had been decided to overfly Juba as there was no traffic for or 
from there and we had sufficient fuel. We passed over 
the junction of the Blue and White Niles, and Khartoum, and settled 
down to our § hr 40 min flight of nearly 1,100 miles, made mostly 


Left, the crew of the Airwork Viking on arrival ot Nairobi. L. to r.: Capt. W. I. 


off from 


a few minutes later. 


at 8,000 ft. The first 


was over desert passing across the road 


and railway linking E) id and Kosti, and at 0923 we were over 
Malakal, another old I ial Airways call. 
South of Malaka! the swamp area came into view and we 


passed through the inter-tropical front which follows the sun 
across the Equator. At 1104 we were over Juba and came upon the 

ganda border. Glimpses of the Victoria Nile rapids were to be 
aoe Snes See and Lake Kioga could be seen to the east 
as we approached Victoria. 

Entebbe appeared to be a delightful place, as we let down over 
the African huts and across the lake, passing the marine base area 
before touching down on the red 

yd runway in brilliant sunshine. The hour’s stop, during 

phich we had ar. excellent lunch, confirmed first impressions and 

no one + sr pale. ad eager to leave on the last lap. Twenty years of 

form of the Comet G-ALYP and a Fox Moth—VP-KBS 

All too soon at 1510 L.T. we were airborne and, soon after, 
heading out across the lake and over the Equator. This last 
took us across Kenya from a little south of the Kavirondo 
over the Rift Valley and past Suswa Crater, before we reached 
Nairobi, set in what, apart from the African settlements, could 
nearly pass for an English landscape. We touched down at East- 
leigh Airport at 1659 hr local time and had engines off at 1701 hr 
—one minute late after 4,645 miles and three days flying. We parked 
next to a B.O.A.C. Hermes and close to the tral African Air- 
ways’ Viking R.M.A. 

As soon as we had lande 
and the inaugural Safari Services were an accomplished fact. 
had been perfectly operated, and no praise could be too hi Nw 
rag crew. They were: Captain W. I. Covington, First Saicer 

Philli Officer R. Church, Flight 
Hostess Erna Ferguson. Each member of 
did all possible to make the flight interesting and as pleasant as 
possible, and each was entirely successful. 

For the passenger who wants to see something of Africa there is 
no better way of travelling. The sectors are not too long and the 
height at which we flew offered good views, although for the most 

claims by passengers that they have seen game en route must 
viewed with some doubt. Food and cabin service were good 
throughout; schedule-keeping and ground handling were equally 


good. 

The Safari Services are handled at Nice by Aeromarine, at Malta 
by The Malta Airlines, at El] Adem by the Air Force, in the 

rways 


A Sudanese settlement on the banks of the Nile, seen from the Hunting 
Air 


; Covington, hostess Erna Ferguson, rodio officer R. Church, first officer a 
A kin for Khartoum. A similar machine, owned by Hunting 
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As I was due to fly back on the ir 


-T-20. It was due to leave 


At 0655 hr we were airborne and on our way to Entebbe to pick 

We flew above cloud almost as far as Lake Victoria 

night’s” cu-nims piled up over the lake and across 

the track of the southbound Comet which landed just in front of us 
at Entebbe. This was G-ALYW, on its first service. 

_ Entebbe having produced the vintage Fox Moth on our outward 


ir DC-2s and now over 17 years old. 


. Soon 
fierceness of the hot cabin of our aircraft and set 
The Juba-Khartoum flight took a little over four hours and on 
that sector we had to climb to 11,000 ft to try and escape from the 
— We also flew a bit east of track to skirt some impressive 
cloud formations. As a result we saw Kosti with its railway swing 


ing as it took off from Nairobi. in the centre of the picture is the 
in — with an ancestor, for 
‘rom 1932 and the specimen at 


We also overtook a Nile steamer. Khartoum went past under- 
neath and a few minutes later we were back at Wadi Seidna, where 
we refuelled. There we met the Airwork crew who were setting off 
into Khartoum for their night stop. 

Wadi Seidna was rather warm with 115 degrees shade tempera- 
ture and, I was told, 150 degrees sun temperature. Whatever the 
actual figure I had a lot of sympathy for those working on aircraft 
out in the sun and for those who undertake the tropical tests of new 
British aircraft. While at Wadi Seidna I saw Hanno north- 
ward, leaving a great plume of sand as it started its run. 
We followed soon after, as the Hunting night-stop on northbound 
flights is at Wadi Halfa, which we reached at sunset. As we 
— hed the airport the sun sank down over the desert and that 

twilight which followed was one of the most beautiful t 
The beauty and peace of the scene 
me want to wander into the desert for a while. Such sunsets 
make any day’s heat worthwhile and for me this was a fitting end to 
a day which had included a journey of nearly 2,000 miles and a 
total of 10} hr flying. 

The Nile Hotei at Wadi Halfa is a pleasant place at which to 
spend the night and our ogoo L.T. on the following day 
gave plenty of time to visit the Nile, the waterworks and the railway 
sheds before the bus trip across the desert, and past camel trains, 


Wadi 
El Adem, and E] Adem-Malta, were completed on 


j 
On the Eatebbe-Juba sector we went down low over the Mur- 
: service there was only one spare day in Nairobi. Twoobvious musts chison Falls, having not only a magnificent view of the river rush- : 
; were visits to Nairobi West, the headquarters of the East African ing through the gorge, but of large numbers of elephant and 
: Airways Corporation (where a lion was found in the hangar re- ee, 4 
Park. Wing Commander bank as we let down there and d 
‘ A. N. Francombe, D.S.O., M.B.E., General Manager of joined the Ai had flown direct from Nairobi. 
; E.A.A.C., kindly acted as guide at Nairobi West. It willbe remem- Cold orangeade was in the thatched passenger-shelter , 
: bered that Wing Commander Francombe flew H.M. The where customs and immigration formalities take place. Loofahs 
: i were growing on the roof and walls and we braved the fierceness of 
: 4 dom after the death of King George V1. 
and a Dragon Rapide was being given its last C. of A. while in 
E.A.A.C. service, Asian woodworkers conning out first-class re- 
’ construction work on this second machine. of the Corpora- 
tion’s new Macchi 3208 was in a hangar, for owing to a faulty oil ot) 
: pipe these aircraft are temporarily grounded. At midday a Lode- : 
a 
ae Entebbe Airport seen from the Airwork ee 
B.0.A.C. Comet G-ALYP, which found 
Fox Moth. This latter type dates 
— star arrived from Entebbe and this, like all the other B.A.A.C. 
ee ! aircraft, had one of the most polished exteriors I have seen. East 
| African Airways gave the impression of being a very-well-run air- ‘ 
without seeing 
more it. 
On Wednesday, June 18th, at 0500 hr local time the homeward 
; journey began with a departure in the dark from the Norfolk Hotel 
in one of the familiar 14-deck Commer Commandos—but this A 
: one was painted buff and bore the blue lion emblem of East 
African Airways. Breakfast was serve 
: revealed our Viking G--AHP] standing 
: { Ethiopian Airlines’ Convair-Liner ET 
: fi for Addis Ababa at 0700 hr and its green-uniformed crew were ‘) 
ad making preparations for departure. They kindly welcomed me 
; i aboard for a quick look round and it would have been interesting to 
; i} have stayed put, and had morning coffee in Ethiopia 
journey this time showed us 4 veteran i 2 Owne 


af 


THE NEW AFRICAN AIRWAY .. . 


the second day's flying and on the last day we set out from Luga 
after sorting our Viking out from a mass of similar aircraft, three of 
which belonged to Hunting, two to Airwork and one to B.E.A. 
Also present were a Gemini, a William Dempster Tudor and a 
French naval Lancaster. Once again we arrived at Nice in 
wonderful weather, had lunch and reluctantly departed. Over 
France cloud built up and later we skirted the London area 
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weather; at pee it seemed positively cold. 
whole journey out back had involved 48 hr 43 min 
comf le, not over-tiring, in spite of the 

general, a credit to British air transport. crew on 

flight was Captain G. Clift, First C. Kirkland, 

Radio Officer D. 


, Engineer Officer O. Mitchell and Chief 

ies. The remarks made earlier regarding the 
crew apply equally to the Hunting crew, and in recording 

my appreciation I would wish them, and their companies, every 
success in the building-up of this new type of British air service. 


The offensive end of the Starfire is here seen to advantage, together with the new turbojet intakes and rear-fuselage air brakes. 


STARFIRE 


An All-weather, Rocket-armed Fighter for the U.S.A.F. 


W! TH value-for-money becoming a predominant factor in the 
equipping of air forces everywhere, Lockheed’s F-94C Star- 
fire appears to be an attractive proposition. It is, in fact, a fighter 
of more than usual interest, being a stepping-stone between the 
familiar “‘plank-wing"’ piloted fighter of yesterday and the com- 
pletely automatic fighter of the years to come 

On the count of capital cost, this Lockheed scores by requiring 
but one engine—and a cheap centrifugal, at that—while the fact 
that it is a direct descendant of a type that has been in mass pro- 
duction for seven years must have a further beneficial effect. But 
little of the original XP-80 of 1944 remains in today’s Starfire, 
apart from the general layout. Most important changes have been 
effected to fit the Shooting Star for the arduous task of intercepting 
and destroying high-flying aircraft at night, or in storms. By way of 
the T-33 trainer, a crew of two has been introduced, the rear cock- 
pit being equipped for the radar navigator. The radar itself may 
not be described in detail, but it weighs, we are told, 1,200 Ib, or, 
some ten times as much as the weight of radio in fighters of the 
late war But more interests is the armament. 

There are no guns, all oe potency being vested in 24 
Mighty Mouse rockets, which are ranged around the nose in 
individual discharge tubes. Of 2}-in calibre they are fired auto- 
matically, singly, or in groups 

The nose mounting permits the projectiles to pass through 
largely undisturbed arr during the critical slow-speed — 
immediately after launching. Spin-stabilized, the Mighty Mouse 
follows a usefully flat trajectory up to a range of several hundred 
yards; it is not likely that the discharge tubes can be re-loaded in 
flight. Another interesting feature is the apparent absence of any 


exhaust orifice for the considerable volume of rocket efflux e. 
Additional rocket “pods’’ can be mounted under the wings, in lieu 
of a bomb load. ; 

The sort of mission for which the F-94C has been designed calls 
for a quick getaway in any weather, where the 8,500-Ib thrust of the 
“reheated” J-48P-5 (Rolls-Royce Tay) is a great help, further aided 
by two 1,000-Ib-thrust R.A.T.O. bottles. Climbing to, say, 40,000ft 
in under eight minutes, the Starfire is vectored by G.C.I. into the 
general area of the enemy force. Automatic tracking radar—in 
the black nose dome—is then relied upon to close the fighter on to 
its prey and release the rockets when ‘‘on-target’’ at suitable range. 

¢ human crew then resume control, to return to base (assisted 
by a Westinghouse autopilot and a Sperry Zero Reader), the final 
landing being facilitated by the complete I.L.S. equipment carried, 
and also by the ribbon parachute stowed above the tailpipe. The 
cockpit is pressurized and ejection seats are fitted. 

Directional steadiness, essential for rocket launching, is assisted 
by the large fin, by dive brakes under the centre fuselage, and by 
new air brakes on each side of the rear fuselage. The unswept 
wing is claimed to “improve stability,” but the tail, of greater 
thickness ‘chord ratio, is slightly swept. ‘ 

Not apparent from photographs are the remarkable production 
methods used in the Starfire’s manufacture. The most advanced 
is the one-piece wing leading edge; starting life as thick sheet it is 
milled away in a chordwise direction to leave a thin skin with 
integral semi-ribs. 

The overall impression of the Starfire is that here, once more, 1s 
proof of the tremendous development which can be made in a 
sound basic design. 
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The Percival Prince fitted 
with Alvis Leonides engines © 
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Pion of the entrances and 
enclosures of Newcastle-upon- 


Tyne Airport, for the National he 
Air Races, to be held today and ng es 
tomorrow. 


Airport Turning Pylon j 
(from Stannington Aerodrome) ' 

Air Race Headquarters 

Air Traffic Contro! | 

Briefing Room 

Competing Aircraft Park 

Guests’ Enclosure 

Newcastle Aero Club 

Press Office 

Royal Aero Club Enciowure and 

Car Park 

10. Restaurant—in Hangar 
(Members, Competitors and 
Officials only) 

11. Servicing Area 

12. VHF R.O/F Van 

13. Visiting Aircraft Park 

14, Visiting Pilots to report here 

15. Hangar (Aircrafe Weighing) 

16. Hangar (Demonstration Aircraft 
Only) 

17. Licensed Catering, St. John 
Ambulance and Enclosure 
Marshals 


PARK 
(Saturday only) 
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PEDESTRIANS ONLY 


“ENTRANCE TO RED AND i 
YELLOW ENCLOSURES 


ENTRANCE FOR 

CYCLES & MOTORCYCLES, 

A695 


Yo Green dR Te 


Enclosures 


NATIONAL AIR RACES | 


Facts, Figures and Personalities 


EWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE Airport is the venue for 

the 1952 National Air Races, organized by the Royal 

Aero Club of the United Kingdom and sponsored by 
the Kemsley Flying Trust. The races take place on Friday 
and Saturday, July 11th and 12th, and are supported by 
spectacular programmes of demonstrations. 

Scheduled for the first day are the races for the Grosvenor 
Challenge Cup, the Norton-Griffiths Challenge Trophy and 
the Kemsley Challenge Trophy, respectively for aircraft up 
to 1,653 lb, 1,654-2,205 lb, and over 2,205 Ib. All three are 
international contests and they form eliminating heats for 
the King’s Cup Race, to be held on the following day. 

As usual, the King’s Cup Race is confined to British 
entrants and the field will consist of the first four such 
competitors to finish in each of the three races on the 
previous day—plus (or including) the four fastest machines 
in each of those events. 

This year certain changes have been made in the racing 
regulations. Thus, the Air League Challenge Cup is not 
now competed for in a race of that name. Instead, the Cup 
will be awarded, together with £100 prize-money, to the 
competitor achieving the fastest lap speed during the whole 
meeting. Aircraft originally entered for the Air League 
Race will now fly in the Kemsley Trophy event. 

On July 11th the flying programme will last from 6.30 p.m. 
to 9.30 p.m. In addition to the three air races there will be 
control-line flying by model aircraft; a demonstration by 
a Bristol Sycamore 3 helicopter; aerobatics by Prince 

tacuzene in his Bucker Jungmeister; aerobatics by a 
Slingsby Sky sailplane; and “aerial gymnastics’’ and a para- 
chute descent by Mr. Charles “Chuck” Thompson. On the 


The King’s Cup, which is the premier award ot Newcastle. 
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Some of the Pilots 

(1) FL. A. W. Bedford, A.F.C., test pilot, Hawker Aircraft, 
Ltd.; (2) D. J, Bennett, engineer; (3) W. P. Bowles, company 
director; (4) Frank Bullen, test pilot, Hawker Aircraft, Ltd. ; (5) P. B. 
Cash, flying instructor; (6) F/O. M. R. T. Chandler, youngest pilot 
in this year’s races; (7) Capt. Jan H. Christie, pilot with Scan- 
dinavian Airlines System, Sweden; (8) G'C. John Cunningham, 
D.S.O., O.B.E., D.F.C., chief test pilot, de Havilland Aircraft 
Co., Ltd.; (9) J. M. Donald, oldest pilot in this year’s races; 
(10) G'C. G. F. K. Donaldson D.F.C., A.F.C.; (11) S’/L. N. F. 
Duke, D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C., chief test pilot, Hawker Aircraft, 
Ltd.; (12) Fred Dunkerley, managing director of a Rochdale mill; 
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GROSVENOR CHALLENGE CUP RACE 


Entrant 


Pitot 


Aircraft 


Engine(s) 


Reg. 


Hamilton 

K 
Donaldson 

H. M. Kendall 

F. Ogitvy 

C. Gregory 

H. Tempest 

D. R. Robertson. 

Tw 

4. D. beving 

5. D. Irving 

Sir Frank Spriggs 

H. K. Hughes 

1. M. Donald 

AR. Moore 

Spriggs 

C. G. Alington 

F. T. Hearle 

L. T. Barley 


Entrant 
Entrant 
Enerant 
Entrant 
Entrance 
P. B. Cash 
Entrant 


Entrant 


Entrant 
Entrant 
AW, 
Bedford 
Entrant 


Fillingham 


Loveridee 


Moth 
Globe Swift 
Chilton D.W.4 
Club Cadec 
Taylorcraft 
Autocrat 
Moth Minor 
Tiger Moth 
Tiger Moth 
Autocrat 
Tomtit 
Tiger Moth 
Tiger Morh 
Miles Whit- 
ney Straight 
Miles Whic- 


ney Straight 
Comper Switt 


Chipmunk 10 
Hawk Tr. 


Gipsy 
Continental 
Carden-ford 
Gipsy Maj. | 
Cirrus Min, | 
Cirrus Min. 
Gipsy Min. 
Gipsy Maj. 
Gipsy Maj. | 
Cirrus Min. 
Gipsy May 
Gipsy Maj. 
Gipsy Maj. | 
Gipsy Maj. | 
Niagara Itt 
Gipsy Ma; 10 


Gipsy Maj. | 
H.C. 


G-ABAG 
G-AHUU 
G-AFG! 
G-ACHP 
G-AHGZ 
G-AGTY 
G-AFPN 
G-AHRM 
G-AMLH 
G-AJRH 
G-AFTA 
G-AMIN 
G-AIVw 
G-AEUZ 
G-AEU! 
G-ABUS 
G-ALWB 
G-AKMN 


KEMSLEY CHALLENGE TROPHY 


Entrant 


Pilot 


Aircraft 


Le. S. B. Oliver 

T. G. Knox 

File. J. de M. 
verne 

Lawrence 

C. F. Hughesdon 

D. J. Bennett 

R. Blackburn 

J. Rylands 

J. N, Somers 

T. O. M. Sopwith 

G. A. Ferrarit 

F. Dunkerley 


Sir Geoffrey de 
Havilland 


Entrant 
Entrant 
Entrant 
Entrant 
Entrant 
Entrant 
H. Wood 
w.i. 
ashbrook 
Entrant 
F. Bullen 
Entrant 
Entrant 


G/c. 
Cunningham] 


Proctor V 
Proctor tit 
Vega Gull 
Proctor | 
Proctor | 
Proctor V 
Proctor V 
Proctor itl 
Gemini tit 
Hart 
Ambrosini 
Supersette 

Gemini ta 


Vampire 9 


Gipsy 
Gipsy Queen 
Gipsy Six 

Gipsy Que 
Gipsy Queen 
Gipsy Queen 
Gipsy Queen 
Gipsy 
2 Gipsy Major 
Kestrel 16 


Gipsy Queen 
70/3 


2 Cirrus 
Minor 
Goblin 2 


t Italy 


(Continued on page 49) 


NORTON.-GRIFFITHS CHALLENGE TROPHY 


Entrance 


Aircrafe 


C. Purley 

T. W. Mayhow 

G. C. Marter 

R Matthews 

Naper 

W. P. Bowles 

D. 

Capt 
Cheistie® 

S/L. 1, AR. King 

D. Adie 

S/L. J. Rush 

Pane 


G. A. Farley 
Entrant 
Entrant 
Entrant 
Entrant 
Entrant 
Entrant 


FO. MR 
T. Chandier 


Dunkeriey 
Entrant 


Entrant 


Autocar 
Aigiet Tr 
Falcon-Six 
Messenger 2a 
Messenger 2a 
Hawk Tr 
Leopard Morh 
Hawk Tr. 
Mercury V 
Faicon Six 


Hawk Speed 
Six 


Gipsy Maj. 
Gipsy Maj. 
Gipsy Six 
Cirrus Maj. 
Cirrus Maj. 
Gipsy Maj. 10 
Gipsy Mai. 
Gipsy Maj. | 
Cirrus Maj, ti 
Gipsy Six | 
Gipsy Six IF 


*Norway 


following day the programme opens at 2.30 p.m. Field 
Marshal Viscount Montgomery of Alamein, Deputy Supreme 
Commander, Allied Powers, Europe, will arrive, and will 
later present the King’s Cup and other trophies to the 
winners of the various events. There will be another control- 
line flying demonstration; a fly-past by Vampire F.B.5s of 
No. 607 (County of Durham) Squadron, R.Aux.A.F.; 
more performances by the Bristol Sycamore helicopter and 
Slingsby Sky sailplane and more gymnastics by Mr. Charles 
Thompson; individual aerobatics by an R.A.F. Meteor and 
a Supermarine Attacker of the Royal Navy; team aerobatics 
by Naval Attackers; crazy flying; demonstrations by an 
English Electric Canberra jet bomber and a 1917 Bristol 
Fighter; solo and formation aerobatics by North American 
Sabre jet fighters of the R.C.A.F.; aerobatics by the 
Patrouille d’Etampes; a parachute competition; and a 
contribution by Prince Cantacuzene. 

Saturday admission prices are (Friday prices in paren- 
theses): Special enclosure: car and occupants to normal 
capacity, {1 §s (Saturday only, bookable in advance only). 
Other enclosures : vehicle and passenger inclusive tickets (to 
normal capacity of vehicle), cars, 15s (7s 6d); motor cycles 
with pillion or sidecar, or three-wheelers, 7s (58); solo 
motor cycles, 48 (38); pedal cycles, 3s (2s) (adult) or 1s 6d (1s) 
(child under 12). Pedestrian tickets are 3s (2s), or children 
1s 6d (18). 
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PROGRESSIVE MARINE TRAVEL. 


Not only on the main pro- 
pulsion units but in transmitting 
the many thousands of H.P. 
required for the auxiliary 
machinery R&M Bearings are the 
designer’s choice. 


Where revolutionary designs 
are contemplated, you will 
assuredly find the bearing to 
meet your demand from the 
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The course over which the three races today and the King’s Cup race 
tomorrow are being decided. 


Some of the Pilots (continued) 
(13) G. A. Farley, third in Goodyear Trophy Race this year; (14) 
Guido A. Ferrari, an Italian pilot who flew in the 1951 Daily Express 
Race; (15) W. Pat Fillingham, chief production test pilot, de Havilland 
Aircraft Co., Ltd.; (16) R. J. D. Hamilton, flew in Grosvenor Race, 
1950 and 1951; (17) Charles F. Hughesdon, Lloyds’ underwriter; (18) 
Cyril Gregory, salesman; (19) Thomas W. Hayhow, marine and salvage 
engineer ; (20) D. J. Jemmett; (21) Hugh M. Kendall, M.B.E., chief test 
pilot, Handley Page (Reading), Ltd. ; (22) T.G. Knox flying instructor; 
(23) S/L. W. |. Lashbrook, D.F.C. A.F.C., D.F.M., chief pilot and 
operations manager, Lancashire Aircraft Corporation; (24) P. G. 
Lawrence, M.B.E., test pilot, Blackburn and General Aircraft, Led.; 
(25) G. C. Marler, flew in King’s Cup Race, 1950; (26) R. Matthews- 
Naper, farmer; (27) S/L. A. R. Moore, D.F.C. and Bar, technical 
representative for the Royal Swedish Air Board, SAAB and STAL; 
(28) D. F. Ogilvie, secretary, Vintage Aeroplane Club; (29) Lt. S. B. 
Oliver, attached to Aeroplane and Armament Experimental Estab- 
lishment, Boscombe Down; (30) R. R. Paine, director, Air Schools, 
Ltd.; (31) S/L. J. Rush, A.F.C., winner of Norton-Griffiths Trophy, 
1950; (32) F/L. J. de M. Severne; (33) J. Nat Somers, A.F.C., company 
director; (34) F/L. H. ““Tim’’ Wood, chief test pilot, Blackburn and 
General Aircraft, Ltd.: (35) K. C. Millican, won Grosvenor Cup, 1950. 


Newcastle- Tyne airport, on road A696, lies six miles north-west 
of the city. This map will help motorists in identifying the last few miles. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor of “ Flight” does not hold himself responsible for the views expressed by correspondents in these columns, 
the names and addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication, must m all cases accompany letters. 


Canada’s Industry and British Designers 
T= letter from Mr. W. E. Petter, published in your issue of 

June 20th, should not, I feel, be allowed to pass without 
comment 

The implication that British engineers who emigrate to Canada 
and the U.S.A. are selfishly allowing the attracuons of a higher 
standard of living to outweigh their duty to the British aircraft 
industry and to the nation, 1s, in my opinion, a distortion of the 
situation 

One could argue, and with good reason, that the aircraft industry 
is failing im its duty to engineers and technicians in that it is 
patently reluctant to offer remuneration which not only compares 
at all well with that of other professions, ¢.g. medical, legal, etc., 
but which does not even adequately meet the continually rising 
costs of living in this country. Mr. Petter himself points out that 
in Canada the funds available to the aircraft industry are limited. 
Therefore, the fact that, in spite of this, a higher material standard 
of living » available there cannot but be significant when one 
compares the conditions at home 

Even inside the British aircraft industry anomalies are in 
evidence. Thus, a scrutiny of vacancy-lists indicates that for some 
curious reason work associated with production processes and 
management is more highly paid than technical work on aircraft 
design 

Until those responsible sve fit to offer suitable attractions to 
aircraft engineers and technicians in this country, it is, I suggest, 
inevitable that the latter will continue to seck elsewhere for 
employment 

Hampshire ‘TECHNICIAN. 


Genesis of Northolt 
NDER the heading “An Aerodrome tor Harrow” there was a 
paragraph in Flight of February toth, 1912, which indicated 
the beginnings of Northolt Airport. It read:— 

‘There is every likelihood of London having a new aerodrome in 
its close Vicinity, as negotiations are in hand for the making of an 
aerodrome at Northolt, just south of Harrow. The piece of land in 
question is some 260 acres in extent, and after the removal of about 
a mile of hedge will be quite suitable for flying. The railway facilities 
are fairly good, as Northolt Junction Station on the G.W. and G.C 
joint line is on the ground, while Eastcote on the District Railway is 
quite close, and the aerodrome is bounded by two main roads.” 
There is no record of the airfield being used, so far as I can 

discover, until it became a training acrodrome for the R.F.C. 
early in 1915, having been chosen, after an aerial survey, by the 
then Major (later A.V-M. Sir Sefton) W. S. Brancker, who was to 
lose his life in the R.101 disaster fifteen years later. Perhaps I 
may now recall that the Major Brancker of World War I had the 
reputation of being rather a ham-handed pilot: the rumour was 
current in the R.F.C. that if he was flying and the engine stopped 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


July 11-12. National Air Races, Newcastie-on-Tyne Municipal Airport 


July 19. Leicestershire Aero Club: Rally, Leicester East 
July 20-27. Aéro-Club d'italia: International Air Week, ttaly 
July 26. Royal Engineers’ Flying Club: Air Day, Rochester 


july 27. Golfing Society: Match v Ind Bad Eilsen 
2. "Daily Express’ Challenge Trophy Race 
Aug 2-3. Air Display, Ybenburg 
3-4. SM AE. National Model Aircraft Rally RIN. Air Scation 
Gosport 
Aug. 910. Skegness Airport: Display 
Aug 13-17. Nordic A/2 Models Contest, Austria 
Avs 18. Aéro-Club de Charente Maritime: Laleu and La Rochelle Air 
Meeting 
Aug 1S. Ailes Montiuconnaises. Rally 
Aus 16. Aéro-Club de Vendée: Sables d'Olonne Rally 
Aug. 16-17. Bembridge and Sandown Aero Club: Rally 
Avg 23. Coventry Aeroplane Ciub: Air Day and Siddeley Chalienge 
Trophy Race 
Aug. 23-24 Aéro-Ciub de Trence: Dolomites Circuit 
Avs 30. Midland Aero Club: Display 
Aug. 30-31. US. National Air Races 


Ave N. ABAC.: Summer Convention 

Avt 1. SM AE. British Model Championships. College of Aeronautics 
Cranfield 

Ave. 

Sepe 7. Scandinavian Air Rally 

Sept. 1-7 SBAC Flying Display and Exhibition, Farnborough 

Sapt Yorkshire Evening News Mode! Flying Festival, Sherburnn- 
Eimer 


Sepe 15. Bactle of Britain Day 

18. LATA. Eighth Annual General Meeting, Germany 

Sepe 17. Golf R.'N and WARNS RAF and WRAF. Camberiey 
Sepe 0 RAF At Home Day 


which engines of those days often did), and he landed undamaged, 
the field in which he landed was, without any further survey, 
deemed to be suitable for an aerodrome! 

After the end of the 1918 war Northolt reverted to civil use and 
was the base of the Central Aircraft Co., which designed and built 
a few original machines and then faded out. 

Then it became an R.A.F. fighter station until 1946, when it 
was made into one of the two London airports and the head- 
quarters of B.E.A. There has been a unit of R.A.F. Transport 
Command there too, because of which the Air Ministry still 
regard it as an R.A.F. station—and recently refused me permission 
to publish photographs which I took from a civil airliner—as there 
is a general regulation forbidding air photos to be published of 
R.A.F stations. This is in spite of the fact that many such 
photographs have been published of Northolt, including one in the 
M.C.A.. booklet titled “Northolt Airport,’’ which has been on sale 
to all and sundry for one shilling. 

London, S.W.3. GEOFFREY DORMAN. 


The Serial System 


ERY soon, the R.A.F. serial-number system will come to 

ZZ999 and a change will have to be made. As there are very few 
aircraft now in existence with a single-letter, four-figure serial, it 
will be interesting to see whether the Air Ministry will revert to 
this old style or will commence AAAIO, etc, 


Raynes Park, S.W.20 E. B. SENNETT. 


South Bank Helicopter Terminus 


FEW weeks ago it was reported that an investigation was being 
made as to the suitability of the South Bank area in London 
as a location for a helicopter terminal. 

One is constantly reminded that helicopters are foreseen as the 
primary air transport vehicle for all stages up to 250-300 miles. 
Indeed, I believe I am right in thinking that B.E.A. are actively 
preparing a policy for using largish helicopters almost exclusively. 
One also hears frequent diatribes about the time spent in travelling 
through increasingly congested traffic between city centre and air- 
port. Against this is set the golden future of travelling direct 
between city centres by helicopter. 

Before this laudable and efficient state of affairs can be brought 
about, however, a central base for the helicopters must be estab- 
lished. There are lots of diverse points of view to be considered, of 
course, and as many corns as possible must be left untrodden upon ; 
but even helicopters need a fair amount of space for (normal) take- 
off and landing manoeuvres; and open spaces in the heart of any 
great city are not readily available. To take London as a prime 
instance, although there are many acres of parkland, it is unlikely 
in the extreme that any of it could be appropriated for helicopter 
operations, vital as they will undoubtedly be. Big helicopters will 
have fairly high wheel loadings and thus roof-top areas—even if 
large enough, and they are rare—would need to be of the requisite 
strength. Where, then, will the metropolitan terminal for heli- 
copters be situated. It seems to me implicit that the site should be 
in the heart region of the city : to push it out to the fringe is to 
negative one of the great advantages the helicopter offers us. I 
should like to see an article examining the whole problem in 
detail, and setting out what sites are being considered. 

London, W.1. BaRRIE ALDBURY. 


RAPIER not BLUDGEON (Contd. from page 42) 


The destruction of German war potential in the Second World 
War was accomplished by the use of the Bludgeon. That a 
Bludgeon was used arose from the limitations of navigational, 
bombing, and blind landing equipment, and because of the rela- 
tively small destructive area of high-explosive bombs. In a future 
war, money will govern the supply of jet bombers, costly in them- 
selves, and a bludgeon cannot therefore be afforded. Moreover, 
those limitations which necessitated the use of a Bludgeon no 
longer apply. Again, operations against the Soviet Union imply 
operations across great distances, and for these a small force is 
required. 

The plan must therefore be to operate a smail force of highly com- 
plex aircraft, manned by highly trained crews who are able to deliver 
a bomb on any given objective in any weather; in short—to use a 
Rapier. 
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COMPREHENSIVE AIRCRAFT SERVICE 


AIRCRAFT 


overhauls, repairs 

and modifications, 

conversions, military, 

civil, aircraft maintenance 

and handling, light compo- 

nent manufacture, radio over- 

hauls - preparation for flight or 
transportation by road, 


PROPELLERS 


propeller overhauls and ex- 
change schemes and repairs 
Proctor and Dakota 
propellers avail- 


able from stock. 


complete over- 

hauls - Engine 

supply and exchange 

schemes - Engine over- 

haul contracts Over- 

hauls engine accessories 
Delivery to most parts of the 
world. 


INSTRUMENTS 


overhauls of most types of alr- 
craft Instruments from 
simple accessories to 
intricate electronic 


apparatus. 


A.R.B. AND APPROVED 


FIELD AIRCRAFT SERVICES LIMITED 


CROYDON AIRPORT, CROYDON, SURREY, ENGLAND 
Tel.: Croydon 7777 Cables: Fieldair, Croydon 


Service Units at CROYDON, BOVINGDON, NOTTINGHAM 


Overseas Associate Companies : 


A Hunting Group Company Lg 


Field Aircraft Aviation Co., Led., Canada; Field Aircraft Service S. Africa, Led.; Field Aircraft Service of Rhodesia. 
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Ten to One it uses 


Elektron” magnesium-zirconium 

alloys are the lightest constructional x 

metals combining pressure tightness, teed od 
extreme durability and high creep resist- e 


& 
ance. For the aircraft designer their 
use means greater scope; for the production te 
manager easier machining. They are } 
the ultra-light alloys that help aircraft to carry 


MAGNESIUM ZIRCONIUM 


CASTINGS 


> 
heavier payloads farther aad faster. 


MAGNESIUM ELEKTRON LIMITED 
CLIFTON JUNCTION, MANCHESTER, LONDON OFFICE: BATH HOUSE, 82 PICCADILLY W.1 
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THE INDUSTRY 


Compact Tape-recorder 


Gas of a lightest self-contained recording units is now 
by Wirek Electronics Ltd., of Edgware, Middlesex. 
The coun po ty equipment is supplied in a box 14in by 7in by 
6}in and weighs but 11 lb. Although familiar refinements such as 
rewinding and automatic erasure of old recordings 
have been eliminated—largely to save weight and reduce battery 
drain—the performance is in no way inferior to that of much 
larger sets; for example, frequency response is + 2db between 
30 and 8,000 cyc/sec. 
The recorder—known as the “Reporter’’—is operated by 
a single “‘off-playback-record” knob; drive is effected by a spring 
motor and electrical power is taken from dry batteries. With a tape 
speed of 7}in/sec the duration is 8 minutes per winding, or 16 
minutes per spool. The apparatus is s os complete with 
Gooft of plastic tape, take-up spool, H.T. and L.T. batteries, 
valves, motor, win handle and hand microphone. 


New H.P. Pneumatic System 


Both in this country and in the U.S.A. high-pressure pneu- 
matic systems are firmly established to meet the working 
demands of high-performance aircraft. A completely new high- 
ofthe phe nog has now been developed by the Aviation Division 
jop Rubber Co., operating at a normal working pressure 

300 Ib/sq in. 

nusually, the system is 

designed for initial super- 
charging from the main 

plant, t 

jem of such boost being 
variable up to 30 Ib/sq in 
gauge sure. From the 
gas ine compressor the 
delivery passes through a 
filter with a glass- fabric 
element capable of operat- 
ing at 250 deg C, before 
being pre-cooled in a li 
alloy unit consisting of six 
gilled-tubes. 

The cooled air is then 

expanded through a pres- 
sure-reducing valve so that 
delivery to the intake of the 
pneumatic compressor does 
not exceed atmospheric The Dunlop Mk 1 3,000 /b/sq in com- 
temperature and pressure pressor employs three air-cooled 
by more than a few degrees cylinder stages. 
centigrade and 30 Ib/sq in. 
The compressor is shaft driven at 3,200 r.p.m. (overload limit 
4,000 r.p.m. for 5 min) and consists of three reciprocating stages; 
at normal operating conditions the unit absorbs 2.5 h.p. and 
delivers 2.5 cu ft/min at 30 Ib/sq in initial boost. The delivery 
temperature at 3,300 Ib/sq in is 150 deg C. 

The high-pressure delivery is led past a relief valve designed to 
operate if 3,750 lb/sq in—the delivery pressure at 4,000 r.p.m.— 
is exceeded; and from there passes through a pressure regulator 
which limits storage pressure to 3,000 Ib/sq in and unloads the 
compressor when this value has been reached. The delivery is 
then led through an oil-water trap, non-return valve and de- 
hydrator and is thereafter stored in a spherical light-alloy bottle of 
a capacity suitable to the system. Delivery from the storage bottle 
is finally filtered before it is passed to the service system. 

For some applications, where a self-contained compressed-air 
generating plant is required, an electrically driven unit is available. 
A 3.5 h.p. motor, taking about 85 amp at 24 V, drives the compres- 
sor through a 1.8:1 reduction gear box. This unit—which 
includes an oil pump and pre-cooler—is also designed for initial 
bodsting at 30 Ib/sq in, and delivery pressure is maintained 
between 3,000 and 3,300 Ib/sq in by a pressure-operated switch. 
The electrically-driven unit weighs 49 |b, dry. 
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Six-channel Recorder 


PROFUSION of photographic recording units has appeared 

in recent years for facilitating the analysis of cathode ray tube 
readings. Without doubt one of the most useful of these is the six- 
channel equipment developed by Boulton Paul Aircraft Ltd. 
Designated Type P.76, the unit contains six self-contained trays 
each accommodating reactive and resistive transducer balance con- 


sen aol 120 Ib, and 1Sin high, the type P.76 universal recorder has 
been d d by eng 3 familiar with the use of such equipment. 


trols, amplifier, C_.R.T. display and camera lens. A standard film 
magazine attaches over the six lenses, film speed being variable up 
to 20in per second. 

Calibration and time-marking signals can be inserted auto- 
matically, manually, or by external triggering. It is possible, for 
example, to integrate the continuous trace recorder with the opera- 
tion of an auxiliary contro! or intermittent recorder, such as an 
automatic flight observer. Two commendable features of the 
photographed trace are the manner in which the shape of the 
modulated transducer carrier wave is faithfully reproduced and the 
use of brilliance modulation to determine the sign of the actuating 
force under examination. 

The recorder can be used for comparison and evaluation of 
almost all kinds of stresses, loads, > flows, responses, 
relative movements and vibrations ; additionally, these parameters 
can be measured and correlated with the readings of separate 
indicators, either by synchronizing with the automatic observer or 
by the use of special transducer elements. 

Full-scale deflection—equivalent to a trace width of 0.6s5in on 
the film—can be obtained for any input signal between 1 V and 
1 mV; frequency response is very uniform over the range 50 to 
20,000 cyc/sec, and the overall inaccuracy in the measurement of 
amplitude ordinates should not exceed 2} per cent. By adjustment 
of timing control and film speed, time intervals can be measured 
to almost any desired precision. 

The recorder is intended both for ground and airborne use and 
may be operated from any standard 50 cyc/sec mains supply or 
from 115 V, 400 cyc/sec 3-phase systems. The camera may be 
remotely controlled from a unit which is sufficiently small for it to 
be strapped to an observer’s leg during flight trials. This remote- 
control unit contains camera controls, calibration and tuning con- 
trols, note pad, indicator lights and main control switches. 


New Ekco Factory 


T= volume of electronic work undertaken by E. K. Cole, Ltd., 
of Southend-on-Sea, Essex, has steadily expanded to the point 
where a completely new factory has become necessary. A site in 
Kenway Road, Prittlewell—near the company’s main plant—was 
selected and a new building with a total area of 17,000 sq ft has 
been erected here. 

The first Ekco engineers moved in while construction was still 
incomplete and production started at the new facility on July 1st. 
The site permits further building to double the capacity of the new 
factory, if this becomes necessary. 


Airliner Equipment 


ALTHOUGH Teddington Controls, Ltd., are renowned as 
manufacturers of precision control equipment, the factory at 
Cefn Coed, near Merthyr Tydfil, S. Wales, is also producing— 
among other things—a servicing valve for airborne toilet systems 
and a new temperature controller for cabin atmosphere systems. 

The valve is designed for use in conjunction with the standard 
types of ground servicing truck and is stated to provide positive 
shut-off against loss from the aircraft toilet system and also against 
air-loss from the pressurized fuselage. A design requirement was 
that, when open, the valve should have an unrestricted bore. The 
valve—which is fitted to the B.O.A.C. Hermes, Comet and forth- 
coming Bristol 175—has a diameter of 4in and is manually 
operated. 

The cabin-atmosphere temperature controller, known as the 
type FHR, is an electronic unit which takes alternating current at 
115 V, and is stated to maintain cabin temperature to within 
+ 1} deg F. It is standard on the Ambassador and Comet, will 
be fitted to the Bristol 175, and, optionally, to the Viscount. 
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CIVIL 


INDEPENDENT PROGRESS REVIEWED 


A! the quarterly gathering of the British Independent Air 

Transport Association, held in London on July Ist, private 
operators took the opportunity to discuss informally with members 
of the Government and the M.C.A. problems arising from the 
recent statement of policy. B.1.A.T.A., it will be remembered, 
attacked the Government policy as giving too little scope to the 
independent, claiming that it was “continuing the Socialist policy 
of wet-nursing the Corporations.” 

Since then the Association has given further consideration to the 
prospects open to its members under the new Government plan and 
the following views were expressed in a letter to The Times written 
by Mr. J. Eric Rylands, chairman of B.1.A.T_A. and published on 
the day of the gathering 

‘a We are as anxious as anyone else that civil aviation should 
stop being treated as a political football. Long-term planning for 
air transport can best be carried to fruition under the lead of a bi- 
partisan civil aviation policy. This is particularly the case when 
considering the problems of finance for the purchase of new 
equipment 

“While the Secretary of State for Co-ordination of Transport, 
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BATA. GATHERING : 
Top, left) Mr. A. Lennox- 

yd, Minister of Civil 
Aviation (right), with Sir 
Arnold Overton of M.C.A. 
(left) and Mr. j. Eric 
Rylands; (top. right) Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Frederick 
Bowhill, M.C.A., with Mr. 
Reginald Maudling, Pariic- 
mentary Secretary, and 
Mr. R. N. W. B. Gilling, 
M.C.A.; (bottom, left) Sir 
George Cribbett, M.C.A., 
and Mr. H. Bamberg, of 
Eagle Aviation, Ltd.; (bot- 
tom, right) Mr. j. B. 
Armstrong, Scottish Avia- 
tion, Ltd., with A. Cdre. 
T. P. Fagan and Mr. P. D. 
Canning of the Plessy Co. 
“Flight” photographs 


AVIATION 


Fuel and Power and the Secretary of State for Air must have been 
misinformed if they believe that the recent Government statement 
has been received with satisfaction by the independent operators itis 
certainly true that it is not generally appreciated how small is the 
difference between our claims and what the Government are so far 
prepared to grant. We have no desire to see the break-up of the 
Corporations. We subscribe to the Government’s view that at the 
present time there is room for both public and private enterprise 
in air transport. It is not our contention that the growth of inde- 
pendent operations can only take place at the expense of the Cor- 
porations’ business. We do not want to share their cake; we ask no 
more than permission to go into the kitchen and bake our own. 

“The Government have said that we can operate (1) scheduled 
third-class passenger services, wherever these are not competitive 
with the corporations, and (2) scheduled freight services on a 
world-wide basis, except on those routes where the Corporations 
are at present operating all-freight services. We ask only that the 
conditional clause should be left out in each case. It has already 
been proved that the provision of third-class services does not divert 
passengers from other classes, but simply creates additional traffic, 
and itis a fact that the Corporations’ existing freight services are at 
present being operated at a loss... .”” 

Among those who attended the B.I.A.T.A. gathering were the 
Minister of Civil Aviation, Mr. A. Lennox-Boyd, his Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, Mr. R. Maudling, and the Under-Secretary 
of State for Air, the Hon. George Ward. Members of the M.C.A. 
included Sir Arnold Overton, Sir George Cribbett, Sir Alfred 
Le Maitre and Air Chief Marshal Sir Frederick Bowhill; also 
present were representatives of the Air Transport Advisory 
Council, including Lord Terrington and Sir Donald Banks, and 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Guy Garrod, Chairman of the Air League 
of the British Empire. 

Although discussions were informal, Mr. Philip Bremridge, 
director of B.I.A.T.A., took advantage of the opportunity to 
announce some impressive facts concerning the progress of inde- 
pendent operators during the 12 months ended March 31st. As 
shown in the charts reproduced overleaf, there was a 358 per cent 
increase in the total unduplicated route mileage flown by the 
private companies; although the number of aircraft d from 
1§1 to 140, the acquisition of additional four-engined aircraft 
increased the all-up weight of the independent fleets by 25 per 
cent. The number of passenger-miles flown by independents on 


CHARTER CHART: Mr. Philip Bremridge, the recently appointed 
director of B.1.A.T.A., demonstrates the network of domestic and overseas 
scheduled services operated by member companies. ‘“‘Flight’’ photograph 
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Do you know your airfields? 


Recognise this airfield? It's No. 24 in this 
series of puzzle photographs. You'll find 
the answer below on the right. * 


If you are about to fly a long distance, remember Shell and 
BP Aviation Service will give you all the information you 
require to plan your fuelling in advance. 

The Shell and BP Aviation Service operates at twenty-six 
of the larger aerodromes in Britain, and Shell and BP fuels 
are available at most of the other civilian airfields. 


Shell and BP Aviation Service 


Shell-Mez and B.P. Ltd., Shell-Mez House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
Distributors in the U.K. for the Shell 
and Anglo-lranian Oil Groups. 
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ACCURATE INDICATION OF AIR TEMPERATURE 
GOVERNS THE WHOLE ECONOMY OF OPERATION 


Flight Planning The air temperature is one of the most 
important factors in the operation of a long-range jet aircraft as 
it influences the rate of climb, the heights at which the aircraft 
will cruise, and hence the true airspeed. The latter in turn 
determines the specific range (air miles per pound of fuel) since 
within limits, fuel consumption per hour at the normal cruising 
altitudes does not vary much. It can be seen therefore that air 
temperature controls the choice of flight path, largely determines 
the fuel load carried, and governs the whole economy of the 
operation. The effect of air temperature on Comet operations 
can be illustrated by the fact that a 10°C. rise in temperature 
reduces the cruising altitude by 2,000 ft., the true 
airspeed by 13 knots, and the 
cruising specific range by 2%. 


Comeat™ by D, O. Mac Dougall in 
the May issue of Shell Aviation 


AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 55 


Weston Thermometry has been chosen for several 
applications on the De Havilland ‘Comet’ 
including fuel temperature, cabin air tempera- 
ture, wing and tail de-icing as well as outside 
aur temperature. 

Ilustrated is the Model S.110G /9 Thermometer 
Bulb with its associated Indicator, the Model 
5.63 circular scale Ratiometer used for outside 
air temperatures, 


SANGAMO WESTON LiMiTED MIDDLESEX 
Tel: Enfield 3434 (6 lines) 1242 (4 lines) Grams: Sanwest, Enfield. 
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PRIORITY GIVEN 
TO DEFENCE 


STORES 
BINNING 


with shelves perforated to take vertical dividers 
and drawers slotted 
for dividers. 


Size 
6fe. high wide 
x ins. deep with 
6 holes 12 ins. 12ins., 
WO holes 6ins. x 6ins 


16 drawers, 2jins. x 
Sj ins. 19) ins 


ALL STOVE 
ENAMELLED 
Full detasts of above and of 
OPEN TYPE 
RACKING AND 
BINNING 


on request 


Steel PARTITIONING 


HYGIENIC - RIGID - STRONG - ATTRACTIVE - NOISELESS - DURABLE - ECONOMICAL 
High grade steel, Double or Single Skinned. Supplied glazed, with glass panels mounted in vibration 
absorbing rubber for offices, or weld mesh for works and stores, with single, double or sliding 
doors, serving hatches etc., as required. 
YOUR PROBLEMS AND ENQUIRIES INVITED 


NORWOOD STEEL EQUIPMENT (Lonpon) LTD. 


44 NORWOOD HIGH STREET, LONDON, S$.E.27 = Telephone: GiPsy Hill 1104/5 
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(Left) The develop- 
ment of independent 
scheduled services 
during the past two 
years mokes an en- 
couraging picture. 
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(Right) Although the 
independents’ com- 
bined fleets have not 
exponded, wider use 
of four-engined air- 
croft has increased 
the total ail-up weight 

by 25 per cent. 
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scheduled services went up by 19 per cent to nearly 12,000,000 
during the year, and the total weight of cargo carried was 19,172 
tons—a 200 per cent increase on the previous year’s figure. 

By far the most impressive development was in the field of 
trooping. In the year ended March 31st, 1951, the independent 
Operators carried 3,300 troops to the Middle East; last year their 
trooping services carried §5,000 men to a variety of destinations, 
including Malta, Gibraltar, Sierra Leone, Nigeria, Southern 
Rhodesia and several points in the Middle East. Elsewhere in 
this issue is reported the start of the new Lancashire Aircraft 
Corporation trooping service to the West Indies, and last week 
companies submitted tenders for yet another service—to Singa- 
= Although independent operators welcome the increased 

iness brought by trooping contracts, they are now pressing for 
longer-term contracts (comparable with those given to the yA 
ping companies) which would enable them to obtain capital for 
new aircraft better suited to medium- and long-haul high-density 
operations. They point out that if such concessions were granted 
they could tender considerably lower rates. 

No reference was made to the prospect of U.K. domestic ser- 
vices being taken over by the independents, and the present 

icy of B.1.A.T.A. reflects growing interest in overseas routes— 

th “C”’-rate passenger services on Colonial routes (as demon- 
strated by the Hunting Airwork Safari to Nairobi) and scheduled 
all-freight operations. 


COMET IN JAPAN 


LASt Tuesday, July 8th, a B.O.A.C. Comet, piloted by Capt. 
A. M. A. Maijendie, was due to land at Tokyo—the farthest 
point east yet reached by the de Havilland jet airliner. The 
Comet left London Airport last Thursday and arrived at Calcutta 
on Saturday, the remainder of the flight being made via Okinawa, 
Fukuoka (S. Japan), and Nagoya (C. Japan). Before completing 
this 23,000-mile proving flight the Comet will cali at Saigon 
(French Indo-China), returning to Britain on July 15th via 
Singapore, Rangoon, Colombo and Bombay. 

Subject to satisfactory completion of a series of proving, train- 
ing and development flights, B.O.A.C. intend to open regular 
Comet services between London and Tokyo early next year. 


MORE DC-7 ORDERS 


Y-EIGHT Douglas DC-7 transports are now on order, 
following the announcement by United Airlines of their inten- 
tion to buy 25 of these faster, larger and more powerful versions 
of the DC-6B. Powered by four 3,250 h.p. compounded Wright 
Turbo-Cyclone 18s, the DC-7 will have an estimated maximum 
cruising speed <i m.p.h. and a maximum range at 20,000 ft of 
just over 5,000 miles; the 1rogft fuselage, 3ft longer than that of the 
DC-6B, will accommodate 60-95 passengers according to seating 
arrangements. 

Other purchasers of the DC-7 are American Airlines (25), 
Delta Airlines (4) and National Airlines (4). These orders, 
together with deliveries or orders for 352 DC-6s and DC-6Bs, are 
claimed by Douglas to constitute the greatest commercial trans- 
port programme in aviation history. Of the 410 transports (the 
seating capacity of which has been worked out as 28,887), 308 are 
for U.S. carriers and 102 for overseas airlines. The “overall com- 
mercial backlog’ of the Douglas Aircraft Co. is now given as 
nearly £85,000,000. 
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THE DOOLITTLE REPORT 


O* February 20th, following a series of three fatal airliner 
crashes in the !iew York-N.B. New Jersey area, President 
Truman appointed an Airport Commission consisting of Mr. 
James (“Jimmy”) Doolittle, vice-president of the Shell Union Oil 
Corporation; Mr. Charles Horne, Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics, and Dr. Jerome Hunsaker, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. The task of the Commission, with Mr. Doolittle 
as chairman, was to study the location and use of American air- 
ports, bearing in mind the safety and welfare of people living near 
airports as well as defence requirements and the economic import- 
ance of the aviation industry. The Commission was asked, as 
a matter of urgency, to present its report within 90 days. 

In the course of its study, the Commission consulted 264 indivi- 
duals and received statements from 42 organisations, and personal 
visits were made to some 30 airports. 

The report—which was presented to the President on May 16th 
—has now been published as a 116-page book with the apt title of 
The Airport its Neighbors. Although some chapters are of 
mainly domestic interest, the book deals with an international 
problem, and contains many useful recommendations. 

The Commission urges that new airports should be developed 
according to recommended standards, and that existing airports 
should, as far as possible, be brought up to these standards. The 
dominant runways of new airports should be protected by cleared 
extensions at each end at least } mile in length and 1,000ft wide— 
areas free from housing or other obstructions, and to be considered 
as integral with the airport itself. In addition, there should be fan- 
shaped zones at least two miles long beyond the cleared extensions; 
in these areas the use of land would be controlled to eliminate the 
erection of M none of public assembly within the zone, and to 
restrict residence to the more distant parts. 

The report recommends adoption of single or parallel runways, 
which, by contrast with existing systems, would reduce the area of 
extensions and “‘cleared zones”’ by 40 per cent. Simultancously, it 
advocates further development of cross-wind landing-gear and 
advises the establishment of more liberal cross-wind take-off and 
landing limitations for existing transport aircraft. As evidence of 
practicability, the report quotes successful tests made with 
a specially equipped C-54 in 40 m.p.h. crosswinds. Multi-direc- 
tional airports, it suggests, could pension-off their extra runways 
as the aircraft requiring them became obsolete. 

Assuming that landing speeds of 120-130 m.p.h. will be used 
in about 15 years’ time, the Commission recommends that inter- 
continental or transcontinental airports should have runways 
8,400ft in length, with the possibility of extension to 10,000ft if 
later required. Designers, states the report, should concentrate 
on developing airliners able to operate from such runways—at 
least, for operations within the continental limits of the U.S.A. 
There is a proviso that super-airports—perhaps six in number— 
might be required with runways longer than 10,000ft and capable 

of supporting loads heavier than 300,000lb. 

Some of the Committee’s recommendations on other aspects 
of the airport problem can be summarized as follows. Aur-traffic: 
laws and regulations should be clearly defined to avoid confliction ; 
in certain areas of high density, positive control should be applied 
at all times, regardless of weather; minimum manoeuvring ceil- 
ings and visibilities in congested terminal areas should be raised, 
although straight-in instrument approach minima are considered 
satisfactory; installation and adequate manning of radar traffic- 
control systems should be given high priority. Airport certifica- 
tion: the Civil Aeronautics Act should be amended to require 
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Flight"’ photographs 


MORE TROOPING: As recorded below, Lancashire Aircraft Corporation (incorporating Skyways) are now operating twice-monthly trooping flights 
to the Caribbean with Avro Yorks. Above are pictured the aircraft which inaugurated the service on July 2nd and (right) the crew, consisting of 
Copts. Leshbrook and Roberts, R/Off. Griggs, N Off. Chopping, E Off. Hutton and Stewardess we ¥ In the centre of the group are A. Cdre. rw Ad 


Smith, Mr. Eric Rylands (Chairman, L.A.C.) and Col. B. J. 
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certification of airports; certificates should be revoked if mini- 
mum standards for safety are not maintained. Closing or aban- 
donment of airports should be ordered or allowed only if clearly 
in the public interest {a possible criticism of the Government’s 
recent action in closing Newark Airport in response to public 
deputations following accidents}. Noise: engine run-up schedules 
and locations should be adjusted to minimize noise near airports ; 
flight patterns should be arranged to avoid passage over thickly 
populated areas; training should be conducted as far away from 
such areas as possible, as should test flights and military opera- 
tions. Traming: every flight crew should have frequent drills in 
instrument and emergency procedures. This could largely be ac- 
complished effectively and economically by more extensive use of 
flight simulators, where necessary on a co-operative basis. Heli- 
copters: the Government should encourage civil helicopter de- 
velopment for inter-airport shuttle services and for short-haul 
use, “emphasizing safety, reliability and public toleration factors.” 


TROOPS TO THE CARIBBEAN 

HE opening of a new trooping service to the Caribbean by 

Lancashire Aircraft Corporation, Ltd. (incorporating Skyways) 
coincided with the company’s attainment of the figure of 10,000 
men transported since last August under contract to the War 
Office and Air Ministry. Since then L.A.C.’s Yorks have been 
operating almost on a daily basis. The Caribbean contract is for 
the movement of 4,000 soldiers and their families, over a period of 
two years, to cover the exchange of personnel between Bermuda 
and Jamaica and the U.K. 

Aboard the first York, when it left Bovingdon on July 2nd, 
were, in addition to 30 serving personnel, four wives and a 
child, Col. B. J. O. Burrows, O.B.E., Inspector of Trooping at 
the War Office, and A. Cdre. Sydney Smith, O.B.E., D.L., repre- 
senting L.A.C. Further flights will be made twice monthly via 
Iceland, Newfoundland, Bermuda and Jamaica; the journey takes 
27 hr flying time 

As reported on the preceding page, independent operators have 
now submitted tenders for a new trooping service to Singapore. 
This service is expected to begin in about ten days’ time and to 
continue until mid-September. The Inspector of Trooping is 
reported to have asked officers’ wives aboard the troopship Empire 
Ken recently whether they would prefer to have returned by air. 
Despite his warning that families who returned by air would have 
to leave the bulk of their luggage behind, the wives are said to 
have replied that any form of air transport was preferable to an 
overcrowded troopship. 


MR. TRIPPE COMES TO TOWN 


HEN Mr. Juan Terry Trippe, president of Pan American 

Airways, flew into London Airport by Stratocruiser last week, 
he was immediately bombarded with questions. Were PanAm 
going to buy Comets? What did he think of the Britannia? Was 
America building any jet-transport prototypes? But Mr. Trippe 
is not only one of the most important men in the airline business, 
but also one of the most discreet, and his replies were non- 
committal in the extreme. The purpose behind his four-day visit, 
he said, was “continued observation and study” of British develop- 
ments. He would call on six British manufacturers, including, 
one gathered, the de Havilland and Bristol concerns. PanAm 
were following with great interest B.O.A.C.’s pioneering work 
with the Comet on the London-Johannesburg service, for which 
thev gave full credit—‘‘a magnificent show.” 

Mr. Trippe said that although American companies were 
working on jet-transport design-studies, and possibly on proto- 
types, he was sure they were all well behind Britain in terms of 
experience, His visit, he reiterated, was for further study, but he 
would not preclude the possibility of orders for British aircraft. 


. Burrows. 


There was no reason why his company could not buy British 
aircraft if its competitive position so demanded. PanAm had not 
{as reported from American sources] compiled any formal specifi- 
cation of the type of jet-transport it would require. “Existing 
types”’ of jet-transport, said Mr. Trippe, had insufficient endurance 
to fit in with the Pan American route structure, involving long-haul 
flights with bad weather and consequent “stacking” at the 
company’s main terminals in America. 


SELECTING B.E.A. STEWARDESSES 


OULD-BE stewardesses apply for jobs with B.E.A. at the 

rate of 700 per month, according to Mrs. Wendy Johnson, 
the Corporation’s Chief Stewardess. Of these, 75 per cent lack 
the necessary qualifications—age, 21 to 3§; maximum height, 
sft gin; maximum weight, 9} st; good appearance and ability to 
speak one language other than English. Nursing experience, 
essential with some airlines, is only “‘an asset”? with B.E.A.; 
however, many of the best stewardesses are said to come from 
nursing or the show business, the explanation being that these 
professions fit girls for the hard work and discipline which 
characterize the work of the air stewardess. Successful applicants 
for B.E.A., having passed two selection boards, are given five weeks’ 
intensive training; during this period, trainees normally fly on 
services with experienced staff. After a further week of examina- 
tions, the girls are ready for work “‘on the line.” 


BREVITIES 


WELL over a thousand million passenger miles were flown by 
U.K, airlines in the year ending 31st March, 1952. This 
showed an increase of 30 per cent over the previous year’s figures. 
The B.O.A.C. share of this traffic was 755 million passenger miles, 
or 33 per cent more than the previous year. B.E.A. flew 334 
million, an increase of 26 per cent. These results were achieved 
at improved passenger load-factors of 64 per cent for B.O.A.C. 
(compared with §6 per cent) and 67 per cent (compared with 59 
per cent) for B.E.A. 
* * 

“Segregated accounts’”’ for the first month’s operation of 
Comets on the London-Johannesburg route show a profit to 
B.O.A.C, of over £3,000. Incidentally, one of the three weekly 
Comet services is now routed through Cairo instead of Beirut, 
reducing the journey by 450 miles and the elapsed time of 23 hr 
40 min by one hour (1 hr § min on the return trip). Comet services 
to Singapore, taking 21 hr for the 7,700-mile journey, will 
begin next month. 

* * 

On July rst Silver City Airways completed an accident-free 
record of 10,000 flights on the cross-channel car ferry. A traveller 
on the 10,000th flight, with his Rolis-Royce, was Sir Charles Lloyd 
Jones, chairman of a large Australian department store. 

* * 


With the formation of Field Aviation (Alberta), Ltd., the 
Hunting Group has acquired a new Canadian subsidiary. Field 
Aviation (Alberta), Ltd., has opened the only fully equipped shop 
for repair and servicing of aircraft—up to 30,000 Ib gross weight— 
at Calgary Municipal Airport. 

Travel between Ireland and Britain is expected to be so heavy 
during the peak season that Aer Lingus, despite its recent purchase 
of four 40-seat Wayfarers, has found it necessary to hire two 
additional aircraft. Immediately before and after the August Bank 
Holiday, Scottish Aviation will provide a Pionair-tvype DC-3, and 
Hunting Air Transport are supplving a 32-seat Viking from July 
3rd until September 30th. The hired aircraft will be operated by 
their owners’ crews and will retain their colours and registrations. 
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Royal Air Force and 
Naval Aviation News 


C.F.S. 40th Anniversary 
“Teaary officers of air rank, serving and 
retired, including two Marshals of the 
Royal Air Force, will be among the 250 
members and guests attending the Central 
Flying School's 40th Anniversary Dinner, 
orgamzed by the C.F.S. Association, at 
R.A.F. Station, Little Rissington, Glos., 
on July 18th. 
two Marshals of the R.A.F. are 
Sir John Slessor, Chief of the Air Staff, and 
Viscount Trenchard, who was a member 
of the first C.F.S. course in 1912, became 
Assistant Commandant in 1913, and is now 
Patron of the C.F.S. Association. Other 
senior officers attending include two 
members of the Air Counvil—Air Chief 
Marshal the Hon. Sir Ralph Cochrane, 
Vice-Chief of the Air Staff, and Air Marshal 
Sir John Boothman, Controller of Supplies 
(Air). Air Marshal Sir Hugh Walmsley, 
Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Flying 
Training Command, and Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Arthur Longmore (Retd.), who was on 
the first C.F.S. course, will also be present. 

During the dinner, Air Chief Marshal 
Sir James Robb (Retd.), who was C.F.S. 
Commandant in 1936-40, and is President 
of the C.F.S. Association, will unveil a 
portrait of Viscount Trenchard. This 
a. a copy by Mr. John Leigh- 

emberton of one by Sir Oswald Birley 
which hangs in the R.A.F. Club, has been 
presented to the School by members of 
recent courses. Mr. Leigh-Pemberton is a 
former member of the R.A.F., having 
served as flying instructor in 1940-45, 
winning the Air Force Cross. 

The Central Flying School, one of the 
original units of the Royal Flying Corps, 
was formed on May 13th, 1912, with the 
task of training naval and military pilots to 
“wings” standard. The first course began 
on August 17th, 1912, and by the outbreak 
of the first world war, the C.F.S. was recog- 
nised as the centre of Service flying in the 
United Kingdom. In 1920 the School took 
over the training of flying instructors for 
the R.A.F., and this has remained its 
function to the present day. The Comman- 
dant is Air Commodore A. D. Selway, 
C.B., D.F.C. 


David Atcherley 
ee service for A. V-M. 
F. W. Atcherley, C.B., C.B.E., 
DSO, D.F.C., will be held in the C wrch 
of St. Margaret, Westminster, on Wednes- 
day, July 23rd, 1952, at noon. Accommo- 
dation will reserved for friends and 
representative bodies, application § in 
writing for tickets to be made to Air 
Ministry, S.4 (d), Whitehall, S.W.1, not 
laer than Wednesday, July 16th, 1952. 


A. Cdre. A. H. Wheeler for . 
Boscombe Down 
having been Air Officer Com- 
since tember, 
1950, A. Cdre. A. H . Wheeler, O.B.E., has 
been. appointed Commanding Officer of 
the A and Ar Experimen- 
tal Establishment at Boscombe Down, 
Wilts, under the Ministry of Supply. He 


MAPLE LEAVES IN THE WEST : Land’s End recedes on the starboard quarter as‘a refurbished 

Avro Lancaster of No. 404 Maritime Squadron, Royal Canadian Air Force, noses out over the 

Atlantic. The Canadian squadron was visiting this country to participate in Exercise 
““Castanets,"’ as recorded last week, and returned to Canada on June 30th. 


will take up his new appointment in 
August. 

Before going to Cyprus, A. Cadre. 
Wheeler was for nearly two years officer in 
charge of experimental flying at the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment, Farnborough, 
Hants. He previously held this post from 
1942 to 1944, during which period the 
Gloster E.28/39, and all German aircraft 
which were captured in flying condition 
went to Farnborough for extensive flight 
tests. A. Cdre. Wheeler personally flew 
every aircraft sent to Farnborough for 
test during his tours of duty, and has 
altogether flown more than 200 types since 
he joined the R.A.P. 


R.N.V.R. Pilots for Korea 

T= pilots of the R.N. Volunteer 
Reserve will next month be flying 

Operational sorties as members of the 

regular R.N. squadron in the Far East. 

They will be Lt. J. Buxton, Lt. T. Adkin, 
and Lt. R. Clark, all members of No. 1832 
Squadron, the largest of the R.N.V.R. 
air units, based at the R.N. Air Station 
at Culham (Berkshire). 

The first R.N.V.R. pilots to undertake 
flying duties in the Korean war zone, they 
will leave for Tokio at the end of July for 
service with No. 802 Squadron, embarked 
in H.M.S. Ocean, the Royal Navy’s light 
fleet carrier in Japanese waters. Flying Sea 
Fury aircraft, they will spend four or six 
months in the Far East 


R.A.A.F, Postings to M.E.A.F. 
CONSEQUENT upon the Royal Austra- 

lian Air Force sending No. 78 Wing to 
been made: ton, D.S.O. and 
Bar, D.F.C., the Wing. Second 
in command and C.O. of No. 378 (Base) 
Squadron will be S/L. G. T. Newstead and 
the commanding officers of the two fighter 
squadrons forming the Wing will be 
S/L. K.C. Andrews, No. 75 and 
S/L. J. I. Adams, D.F.C., A.F.C., 
No. 76 Squadron. 

At H.Q. I. L. Campbell 
will be Wing Commander Operations and 
S/L. A. A. Cameron will take up a staff 
appointment in the equipment branch. 


North American Radar 


NUMBER of the radar installations 

now under construction in Canada as 
part of the North American radar system 
are to be manned by United States Air 
Force personnel. 

Limited numbers of U.S.A.F. men are 
scheduled to arrive at the stations con- 
cerned during this month. The manning 
of these stations by the U.S.A.F. is in 
line with long-term plans for joint Cana- 
dian-U.S. aerial defence of the continent, 
and is also part of the integrated training 
scheme between the two countries. The 
stations to be manned by U.S. personnel 
are primarily intended for the defence 
of localities in the United States. 


Half-Yearly Promotions 

Ts following Royal Air Force half- 
yearly promotions are announced and 

take effect from July 1st. 

Air Vice-Marshal to Air Marshal.—J. 
Hardman, K.C.B., O.B.E., D.P.C. (Acting Air 
Marshal), on loan to Australian government as 
Chief of Air Staff, R.A.A.P. 

Air Commodore to Air Vice-Marshal.—C. A. 
Stevens, C.B., C.B.E., MC. (Acting Air 
Vice-Marshal). Senior Air Officer, Home Com- 
mand; H. A. Constantine, C.B.,C.B.E., D.S.0., 
Director of Intelligence, Air ‘Ministry ; L. F. 
Sinclair, G.C., C.B., C.BE. D $.6., Air 
Officer Commanding, R.A.F. Colle: + Cranwell; 
H. V. Satterly, C.B., C.B.E ».F.C., Air 
Officer Commanding, No 205 Group from this 
month; A. W. B. McDonald, C.B., A.F.C., 
Officer Commanding, The Acroplane and 
Armament Experimental Establishment, R.A.F. 
Boscombe Down 

Group Captain to Air Commodore.—R. K. 
Hamblin, C.B.E.; 3 A. G. Adnams; A. D. Sel- 

F.C.; W. S. Hebden; A ro: 
Wa Bower, D.S.O., D.F.C. 
W.H. Kyle, C.B.E., D.S.0., D.F.C., A.D.C. 


C.B W. angdon, C.B.E.; 
J. E.R. Sowman; A F, Cook, O.B.E., L.R.C.P. 
and S., D.P.H.; L. M. Brown, O.B.E., 
M.A., A.D.C 


Wing Commander to Group Captain.—F. C. 
Richardson (seniority January 1st, 1952); P. G. 
Ww ‘keham Barnes, D.S.O., O.B.E., D.F.C., 
A.F.C. 1st, 1952); L. FE. 

. D. Ronald, A. as 

BE. AF.C.; A. H. 

D.S.0., A.F.C.; B. 
O.B.E.; A. Lombard, D J. 


as 
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D.S.0., D.F.C.; E. A. Warfield, C.B.E., 
C. W. K. Nicholls, D.S.O0., O.BE.; 
C. M. Wight-Boycott, D.S.0.; O. R. Donald- 
son, DSO, OBE, C. H. Hartley, 
2, D.F.C., A.F.C.; T. O, Prickett, D.S.O., 
DFC; R. B. Thomson, DS.O, D.F.C.; 
W. E. Coles, C.B.E., D.S.0., D.P.C., A.F.C; 
S. P. Hagger; EB. L. Colbeck-Welch, O.B.E., 


D.F.C.; P. C. Hilton; A. G. Dudgeon, D.P.C.; 
J. A. Kent, D.F.C., A.P.C.; R. C. Ayling, 
O.B.E.; G. L. 8. Griffith-Jones, M.A.; N. I 
Gilbart-Smith; D. W. Williams, O.B.E 


AFR AcS.; J]. W. Bayley, W. A 
Lee; W Stetchbury; C. G. Sharp; W. N 
Hibbert; |. G. Flewett, D.S.O.; J Patrick, 
D.P.H.; J. S. Wilson, M.B., 
I M.R.C.S., 
, d S., D.A.; L. M. Crooks, 

O.B.E., M.B., F.R.C.S.; C. Allen, 
L.D.S.; F. F. Kennedy, L.DS.; R. Scoggins, 
Knowles, M.B.E., B.Sc ; B 


Wing Officer to Group Officer, W.R.A.F.~— 
L. H. Turner, OBE 

Sguadron Leader to Wing Commander 
J}. E. Proctor, D_F.C. (seniority January rst, 
1982); H. D. Clark; A. M. Brown, D.F.C.,; 
D.F.C.; J. Mac K. Southwell, 


D.F« C. Stevenson; D. Mackenzie, 
DF.C; A. T. Staveley; W. T. Russell; 
F. BE. W. Birchfield, O.B.E., A.F.C.; P. Peters, 
D.F.C.; A. C. Rawlinson, D.F.C., A.P.C.; 
W. W. T. Ritchie, AF.C.; J. R. Bloxam 


O.BE., DEC; C. P. N. Newman, D.F¢ 
E D.$.0., D.P.C., A.F.C.; 
E. FP. J. O'Doire, ALF.C.; R. T. Billett; 
}. T. Shaw, D.S.O., D_P.C.; P. M. Dobree-; 
Bell, AF.C.; G. D. Sise, D.S.O., D.F.C.; 
Towell, M., 
Fisher, D.F.C_; G. B. Johns, D.S.O., 
R. Berry, DSO, OBE, 1. S. Smith, 
OBE,DF.C;R. HM. Annan, D 
Stubbs, D.S.O I. D. N. Lawson, 
D.F.C.; D. Iveson, D.S.O., 
Everin, DSO, M. R. Attwater, 
D.S.0., D.F.C.; B. Scott, AF.C.; C.D 
North-Lews, D.S.O., D.F.C.; G. H. West- 
lake, D.S.O., D.F.C.; J. W. Allan, D 
D.F.C.; C. F. Mervyn-Jones, D.S.0., D-F.C.; 
To be continued 


“Beehive II” 
FTER three days of the most intensive 
dawn-to-dust operations seen over 
Malta since the war, operations in Exercise 
“Bechive Il" ceased at 2100 hr on 


PULL UP THE LADDER: Hooked over a ser- 
eont's shoulders, the crew ladder of an Avro 
hackleton is useful for reaching on unturned 

engine-cowl turnbuckle. 
Flight photograph 


June 21st. It was an attack-and-defence 
exercise in which, since one minute past 
midnight the previous Wednesday morn- 
ing, warships and aircraft of five NATO 
nations—Britain, America, France, Italy 
and Greece—had been participating. 
Throughout three days Malta and the 
surrounding Mediterranean skies were the 
scene of countless dogfights between 
British and American jet and piston- 
engined aircraft. Naval, military and 
air force installations on the island were the 
object of frequent air attack by American 
Banshees, Corsairs and Skyraiders. R.A.F. 
Vampires and Royal Navy land-based 
Sea Furies defending the island were 
called upon for maximum effort to repel 
the attack. 

The aerial defence of Malta was com- 
manded by A.V-M, D’Aeth, A.O.C.-in-C, 
Malta, who spent much time visiting his 
squadrons and other installations on the 
island. He declared after the exercise that 
“Beehive’’ had been tremendously valuable 
in exercising the entire R.A.F. set-up in 
Malta and had put its air defences right on 
the top line. 

As American naval forces converged on 
the island. R.A.F. maritime reconnaissance 
Lancasters—some temporarily moved from 
Malta to a base on the North African 
coast—did valuable work searching for, 
shadowing and reporting positions of ships 
of the attacking force. They also provided 
close escort for two defending convoys 
carrying out offensive anti-submarine 
sweeps ahead of them. The Lancasters 
reported several contacts with submarines 
and made two “kills.” Our defending 
convoy commander reported no sub- 
marine attacks on his ships and put it 
down to satisfactory air cover by the Lan- 
casters. 

In the fighter operations room in Malta, 
R.A.F. officers and airmen worked long 


A NEW FELT WANT: 
the W.R.A.F. at Stanmore on July 1st. 
provides a touch of the milliner’s shop. 
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hours controlling the aerial defences of the 
island by R.A.F. and naval aircraft. The 
evening of June 20th saw, for the first time, 
women of the newly formed R.A.F.V.R., 
Malta, take their places at the plotting 
table beside R.A.F. airmen where they 
were able to prepare themselves to play a 
much bigger part in this work during forth- 
coming exercises. 

Two Vampire squadrons of the R.A.F. 
took part, as well as No. 604 R.Aux.A.F. 
Squadron, who were in Malta for their 
summer camp. After the “cease-fire’’ the 
squadron commanders were full of praise 
for the exercise and the way their pilots 
and ground crew met the demands made 
on them. 

SL. M. C. D. Shepherd, a South 
African, commanding one of the R.A.F. 
squadrons said: “The intensity of the 
exercise was very high and my pilots were 
individually making as many as five and 
six sorties daily between dawn and dusk. 
About eighty per cent of these involved 
them in aerial combat qt altitudes up to 
thirty thousand feet at which height they 
were able to make attacks on American 
Banshees. We never before had such a 
viriety of aircraft to deal with, forin addition 
to Banshees, we had to contend with 
Corsairs and Skyraiders. The squadron’s 
aircraft made 167 sorties in three days and 
flew 112} hours. Ground crews on shifts 
worked 18 to 19 hours daily and to their 
credit it can be said that the squadron 
never had more than one of its fourteen 
Vampires unserviceable.” 

Equally enthusiastic was S/L. R. A. 
Innes, of Glasgow, commander of another 
Vampire squadron. He spoke of the high 
intensity of the operations and said that 
during an American landing at Mellisha 
Bay he personally, in an hour and three 
quarters, made no fewer than thirty attacks 
on aircraft at heights of 6,000-9,00o0ft. 
At times the squadron’s aircraft fought it 
out with Banshees at 27,000 and 32,000ft. 
The eight aircraft used by the squadron 
were fully serviceable throughout the 
exercise—another credit to ground crews. 
The squadron flew 150 sorties in 123 hr 
20 min in three days. 


The first issue of the new moulded-felt peaked caps being made to 
The mirror—G.S. Mk. 1, W.R.A.F. for the use of— 
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The Type “‘Z"’ range of Aircrew Safety Harnesses comprises 
four variants, namely, ZA, ZB, ZC, and ZD, which cover 
all types of aircraft seats, ejection and non-ejection. 


In addition, there is the Lap Strap (or lower portion of the com- 
plete harness) available for aircrew and/or passengers, where a 
complete harness is not essential. The Type “Z'* Harness is fully 
approved for use in the British Royal Air Force and Navy, and is 
fitted as standard equipment in their most modern design aircraft, 
including fighter, bomber, and trainer categories. It is also fully 
approved by the Air Registration Board. 


R.A.F. Stores Reference 
6F/235. - Type 


Leaders 
R.A.F. Stores Reference : 
6F/245. - Type “Z" B in the 
R.A.F. Stores Reference development 
6F/246. - Type C 

R.A.F. Stores Reference be 
- Type “Z" D parachute 


R.A.F. Stores Reference 
6F/244. - Type “Z" design 
Lap Strap Only 


G. Q. PARACHUTE Co. Ltd 


WOKING « SURREY e ENGLAND 


FLIGHT 


In war and peace, 
we have for many years 
been makers of 
uniforms for Officers 
of the 
Royal Air Force 


AUSTIN REED 


LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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AVIATION TRADERS 


AND 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


AVIATION TRADERS LTD. 


Aircraft, Engine and Ancillary Spare Parts Sales 


We have fully A.R.B. and A.I.D. approved, bonded stores at 
Southend, Stansted, Blackbushe, and Bovingdon airports, 
carrying among the largest selection of aircraft spares in the 
country. 
“To anticipated Customers” 

Share the confidence of our friends in the aircraft industry, 
who respect our guarantee of serviceability. 

We invite your inquiries for all your requirements, tele- 
phone or write to our Sales Department which now 
operates direct from our Head Office. 


AIR CHARTER LIMITED 


“Avro” York and Tudor and “Douglas” Dakota 
Aircraft 


Available for passenger and freight charter to anywhere in 
the world. 

Write or telephone now to our Air Traffic Department for 
a quotation. 

The Mechanical Efficiency of our aircraft is provided by the 
maintenance facilities of :— 


AVIATION TRADERS (ENG.) LTD. 


Who are fully A.R.B. and A.I.D. approved for the mainten- 
ance, overhaul and conversion of all types of aircraft. Repair 
bases at Southend, Stansted and Blackbushe Airports. 

Our electrical, radio, instrument and hydraulic workshops 
are fully A.R.B. and A.I.D. approved and are among the best 
equipped in the country for the overhaul and repair of all 
your equipment. 

Our machine and sheet metal shops are fully equipped to 
undertake the manufacture of component parts. 


We welcome your inquiries to our Contracts Department. 


Inquiries to all of the above Companies to our Head Office at: 
15, Great Cumberland Place, 
London, W.1. 


Telephone: Ambassador 2091 (5 lines) 
Telegrams: “Aviatrade Wesdo’’ London. 
Cables: ““Aviatrade’’ London. 


& ROBINSON 4 CO., (GILLINGHAM) LTD., London Chambers GILUNGHAM. KENT PHONE 5262 


JUBILEE has been our registered trade name 
for 30 years, and may not be used to 
describe any other clip. 


THE FINEST CLIP ix the wovld 


132625 


Vv 


DRAUGHTSMEN 


TRACERS (female) 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS 


COMPUTORS (female) 
TECHNICAL AUTHORS 
TECHNICAL ILLUSTRATORS 


“THE SUPERMARINE WORKS 

of 
ICKERS-ARMSTRONGS, LTD. 
HURSLEY PARK, WINCHESTER 


REQUIRE DESIGN STAFF 
for work on high performance aircraft 


Mechanical 
Structural 
Electrical 

Full Scale Layout 


for 
Structural Calculations 
Structural Testin 
Flight Test 
Flight Test Instrumentation 


Previous aircraft experience not essential 
Pension Scheme Excellent transport facilities 


Apply, stating experience, age and salary required, to 
PERSONNEL MANAGER 
HURSLEY PARK, near WINCHESTER 
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Air (h & e) 


The SAUNDERS 
standard spherical 
plug cock emerged from 
its initial tests (at tempera- 
tures of —70°C to +90°C) 
without observable deteriora- 
tion of parts. 


So much for the ‘normal’ require- 
ments of aircraft fluid control. 


But with the present needs of cabin heat- 
ing and other uses of hot air (in the region 
of 300°C) some modification was introduced, 
although, even for air at this temperature for short 
periods, as in one Comet application, the standard 
model is employed. 


For the same aircraft, for frequent use of air at 300°C a 
special Saunders Hot Air Cock, with all-metal construc- 
tion, was developed and this type is available with 


NDERS'! manual control or, as illustrated, electrical actuation. 

SAUNDERS VALVE COMPANY LIMITED 
Aircraft Division 

CWMBRAN MONMOUTHSHIRE ENGLAND 


| 


"Phone: Stoke- 
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4 “\are known used and esteemed \ 
RKETT & SONS LIMITED HANLEY ST 
‘BILLINGTON & NEWTON LIMITED LONGPORT - STOKE-ON-TRENT 
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When it's a question of sending 
goods overseas, remember KLM 
fly most things to most places. 
Fast, frequent air freight services 


from LONDON, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, 
and DUBLIN to all the 


principal cities of the world. 


| LANES OF THE FUTURE Ask your Freight Agent for al 


Particulars of these services, or contact 
Jenolite Aluminium Cleaner and Degreaser has been developed kim Royal Dutch Airlines (Freight Soe 
for speedy and thorough removal of grease, dirt and oil from Division), 21 Jockey’s Fields, Hoibom, | 


aircraft bodies, wings, cowlings and functional parts. w.c.1 (Tel: Sto 3488) and at 
| 
ALL oil, grease, dirt and after-flight contamination. Birmingham, Manchester, | 


ARE BEING ROYAL DUTCH 
DEGREASED amunes 


. WITH 
LONDON : 43 Chambers | 304 High Street 
Covent Garden W.C.2 sgow C3. WY 


| | | | for over “OMET | : 
| | been hd have 
/ Ment of the Ghost Engine tine 
| J / Prototy ne days 
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- an airfield radar equipment, 
simple to operate and service, 
combining full circuit control, 
“approach-to-runway’’ and surface 
movement supervision. Here is a 
tested and proved equipment 
which will meet the needs of air- 
fields requiring a comprehensive 
radar aid at a reasonable cost, in- we, 
corporating special develop- 
ment of the aerial system to 
reduce ground clutter on the 
display. Although Cossor Air- eon! 
field Radar is not intended to - 


cover all the requirements of i 
airfield supervision, its per- , : 
formance is of a very high 4 : 
accuracy, comparable with 
existing airfield naviga- 
tional aids. ¢ 
of London Ai t taken 
on Cossor Radar. i 
Enquiries should be addressed to : ig 
COSSOR RADAR LIMITED, AVIATION DIVISION, COSSOR HOUSE, HIGHBURY GROVE, LONDON N.s5 : 2 
Telephone ; CANonbury 1234 (30 lines) $ 
hat isn’t all i 
ene 
Plane sailing? 
Is that an aircraft, or a hawk with hiccups? Ask the : 
intrepid birdman in the cockpit! Even HIS confidence is x 
shaken by the trail of nuts and bolts that follow in his wake. £ 
No doubt, at this very moment, he is putting a hasty patch i 
on his parachute and praying for a one-piece landing. s 


What a pity he spurned the practice of wiser aeronauts 
and refused to fit “Jac’’ Spring Washers beneath nut. They . 
never let a man down . . . however far! For all who swoop 
about in the cerulean blue, “Jac’s’’ the boy to beat the 
jitters! For all who put aeroplanes together, “‘Jac’’ is the 
washer that keeps them that way. 


Made in sizes to fit every 
standard bolt, their saw- 
tooth serrations give a 
positive lock that is un- 
affected by vibration and 
shock. Send for samples 


REVERSE and details. 
SIDE 


| 
| 
> 
: | SPRING WASHERS | 
TELEPHONE VICTORIA : 
} | ; 
| 


1 to 25 inch ths. 


The Britool *SPINTORQ 
Rotary Torque Wrench en 
ables professional results to 
be achieved with unprofes 


vone! labour 


ft embodies Britoo! adjust 
able pre-setting device oper. 
ating accurately between | 
inch and 25 inch 
and accepts standard 9/32" 
Square Orive Sockets and 
Screwdriver Bics 

Cannot possibly overtighten 
Light, well built, low priced 


M152 leoflet on request 


~ 
= 


JENKS BROTHERS LIMITED 
BRITOOL WORKS 
BUSHBURY, WOLVERHAMPTON, 
ENGLAND 


PLIGHT 


OIL 
PETROL & 
WATER 
RESISTING 


Jointing Material 


GASKETS 
WASHERS 
SHEETS & 
MOULDINGS 


~~ KAUTEX LTD 


ELSTREE WAY, ELSTREE, HERTS. 
TELEPHONE: ELSTREE 1777-8-9 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS 
required for important work on modern aircraft 
applications and Guided Weapon Work. 

A. Young Man with Engineering or Science 


Degree for wide range of duties in Design 
Drawing Office. 


. Aerodynamicist. Good degree essential. 


. Stress Office Assistants. Minimum quali- 
fications—engineering degree. 
(1) Analysis of research test results. 
(2) Stress calculation—previous experi- 

ence on aircraft structures. 

. Technical Assistant for Weight Esti- 
mating-—previous experience or an inter- 
mediate Stressman essential. 


Reply in contidence, giving full particulars 
age, education and experience to: 


Personnel Manager, 
DE HAVILLAND PROPELLERS, LTD. 
Hatfield, Herts. 


Or apply any Labour Exchange. 
Please quote reference of position sought. 


OCCUPATIONAL DERMATITIS 
BARRIER PREPARATIONS 


Send for free sample and leaflet “ THE SKIN IN INDUSTRY ” 
ROZALEX LTD., 10 NORFOLK STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 
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WIND-SCREEN ANTICING 
CONTROLS 


The problems of keeping a wind-screen ice free and providing maxi- 
mum resistance to shock loads due to bird impact, etc., are both 
overcome by maintaining a reasonable temperature within the screen. 
The application of heat to a cold panel, however, is not straightforward, 
and shattering can occur. Already, this difficulty has been overcome 
by our controls which, besides holding the temperature within close 
limits, provide a slow and controlled temperature increase from cold, 
and cater for overheat conditions due to failure, and thermal shock 
due to reinstatement after a no-volts failure in electrical systems. 


This complete protection is a feature of our wind-screen anticing 
controller : we would be pleased to consider your installation. 


AUTOMATIC 


og TEDDINGTON CONTROLS LTD., CEFN COED, MERTHYR TYDFIL, SOUTH WALES. Merthyr Tydfil 666 


Safe landing in bad visibility is 

largely a matter of good 

lighting in the right places 

The High Intensity Runway 

Light System shown here has been 

designed by G.E.C. Airport Lighting 

Engineers for this very purpose. Each lamp 

emits a light beam of high intensity along the runway in 

each direction. This ensures maximum visibility of the runway 
lights to the pilot 


GE AIRPORT 
e@ LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


The GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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PRESS DAY — Classified advertisement 

copy’’ should reach Head Office by 

FIRST POST THURSDAY for publication 

in the following week's issue subject to 
spoce being available 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisement Rates. 4/- per line, minimum 4 - average line contains 6-7 words. Special rates for Auctions, 
Contracts, Patenia, Legal and Official Notices, Public Announcements, Tenders 5/- per line, minimum 10/-, 
All must be 


Rach paragraph is charged separately, name and 


address must be counted 


——_ and should be addressed to FLIGHT Classified Advertisement Dept., Dorset House, Stamford Street, 


mon, 


ont oqene sent io payment for advertisements should be made payable to [liffe & Sons, Ltd., 


and crossed & ( 


who use these columns regularly are allowed a discount of 5%, for 13, 10% for 26 and 15% for 


62 consecutive Insertion orders 


charge for 2 words plus 1 
advertisement charge 
London, § 


The Publishers retain the right to refuse or withdraw advertisements at their discretion and do not acce 


should be addressed to 


Full particulars will be sent on application 
Ber wmbers. For the convenience of private advertisers Box Number facilities are 
- extra to defray the cost of registration and postage, which must be added to the 
fox 0000, c/o Flight," 


1 


yailable at an 


Dorset House, Stamford Street, 


Nability 


for delay in publication or for clerical or printer's errors although every care is taken to avoid mist 


v The engagement of persons answering these advertisements must be made through the local 
office of the Ministry of Labour and National Service ete. if the vg cage ils a man aged 15-64 or a woman 


aged 15-50 inclusive, unless he or she or the employer is excepted 


Vacancies Order 1952 


rom the provisions of The Notification of 


AIRCRAFT & MECHANICAL 
DETAIL DRAUGHTSMEN 
REQUIRED 


for a wide range of interesting, 
high priority, experimental and 
development work. Excellent op- 
portunities for young keen men 
who have completed their ap- 
prenticeship to obtain design 
experience. 


Salery A.E.S.D. rates and upwards 


Please write giving age and experience to: 
Chief Draughtsman 
M.L. AVIATION CO., LTD. 
WHITE WALTHAM AERODROME 
MAIDENHEAD, BERKS. 


REQUIRED IMMEDIATELY 
BY WELL KNOWN AUTO- 
MOBILE ENGINEERING 
FIRM IN NORTH WEST 
DISTRICT 


Designers and Detail Draughtsmen, 
Jig and Tool Draughtsmen—also 
Planning Engineers 


THESE VACANCIES OFFER GOOD 

CONDITIONS AND PROSPECTS TO 

SUITABLE APPLICANTS. SALARY 

ACCORDING TO AGE, EXPERIENCE 
AND QUALIFICATIONS 


Apply Box No. 8013, c/o Flight 


AIRCRAFT FOR SALE 


| Amourr L*- 
offer 
COMP REHENSIVE AIRCRAFT 
SERVICE 


CROYDON AIRPORT, 
Phone: Croydon 7777. Cables FIELDAIR, Croydon. [0258 


8. SHACKLETON, Lt4., Europe's largest aeroplane 

* dealers have been in business at this address for over 

@ years. During this time we have sold 121 completely 

different types of aircraft from little single-seaters like 

the Comper Swift. Tipsy and Scheldermusch to rd 
4+-engined planes such as the Short Solent flyin: 
the names Page Halton or the Fokker F.32. W! 


own property abs ner We will take your own machine 
in part exchange cash adjustment either way 

? RAP IDES. several now undergoing overhaul 
yflered with Certificate Airworthiness 


and fully overhauled eng 
£8 PROCTOR Mk absolutely as new. Only 
hours since new. Full Certificate 
iness, 4channel VHF arene dual controls. An 
dem matration near Lon 
UPWARDS ‘STER AUTOCRATS. We have 
a big ~ m of these famous aeroplanes 
actually in stock al hours since new from 150 only 
New Certificates Airworthiness in all cases. Five of 
these planes can be inspected at an aerodrome near 


£35 
350/55 TIGER MOTHS with new Certificates 
Airworthiness, and in some cases newly 
oa engines and colour schemes to suit purchaser 
XCTOR LI] just completed full Certificate 
Atrworthines overhaul. Engine only 100 hours 
ince complet Beautifully upholstered red leather 
Dem mmatrations near London 
Our, famous 
om Gipsy Major Ua 
re motor included) and 11-< neomnel CE.4#0 EKCO Radio 
Full blind flying equipment, constant speed propeller 
new Certificate Airworthiness. Will cruise at 130 m.p.h 
£2 FAIRCHILD ARGUS, Warner Super Scarab 
engines. We have two machines in stock in 
conditions almost like new but without Airworthiness 
Machines were prepared to C. of A standard 
ywners who could not take delivery. They 
en carefully stored under ideal conditions and 
are offered as a real bargain to anyone who appreciates 
this sound ed, safe 4-seater 
C. of A.. newly overhauled 
colour and equipment to choice. 
Will accept @ reasonable offer 
ME SSENGER new C. of A., colours to choice, 
full blind fiying panel, starter and battery 
metal propeller. Any demonstration. A really beautiful 
and very sound and safe aeroplane 
IST PRICE. AIGLET Trainer, latest type. now com 
pleting Saiate uction at the maker's works. Very 
early delive 
8 SHACKL: ETON, Ltd.. 175, Piccadilly 
W.L. Tel.: Regent 24489. Overseas cables 
hud, London (0070 
USTER Mk. 4 Bs C. of A. Many extras. Best offer 
acceoted (8376 
IL, es MAGISTER Owner must sell 


London 
k 


First reas. offer 


ENDAIR all aeronautical 

Airport, Surrey. Tel.: Cro. 7744 

USTER AUTOCRAT. Cirrus Minor. 450 since new 

Blue gioss finish. Fitted gyro. 12 months  C. of A 
655). Perren, Croydon Airport. Croydon 7486 

ILES GEMINI; airframe and engine hours low; 12 

C. of A.: 6channel Plessey, interior grey 

full equipment. Immediate delivery. Offers. or 

exchange fdr Rapide Magister.--Box 8849 (0900 

EBROCONTACTS lending distributors of new and 

stocks held at Gatwic i for 

‘and early delivery 


(a7? 
enquiries. Croydon 
0603, 


Specialist 
Aerocontac talogue” 
Horley 1510 


free on request.—-Gatwick Airport 


Whilst stocks last take advanta, of this 


ANTI-GLARE SPECTA ew 


Safeguard your sight—prevent eye strain. Invaluable 
to Motorist, Aviator, Angler and for all outdoor pastimes. 
Brind new. Comfortable to wear. Heavily nickelled 
frame fitted with optically 7. tinted 17/ 6 


lenses. Note the r je low price. 
wy with case 
eat seasonable 
SUITS, ex-R.A. part but 
in perfect condition 
TUBES for R.A.F. pattern 4 18/- 
helmets. In stock Per 
Also large diam. for civilian users at Baa isis 
to Flying Clubs. Trade Supplied. 
in stamps for illustrated catalogue. 


D. LEWIS LTD. (Dept. F) 


Leather Clothing Manufacturers for Home or oe Exper 
124 GT. PORTLAND S&T., ee 
Tel.: Museum 4314 Grams: Aviakit, Wesdo London 


DAKOTA SPARES 


all parts available 
Wheels 
Exhaust Collector Rings 
complete. 
Exhaust Tail Pipes, Brake Drums. 
All for immediate delivery ex stock. 


Stavavia 
BLACKBUSHE AIRPORT 


CAMBERLEY, SURREY 
Tel.: Camberley 1600 


WOLVERHAMPTON 
AVIATION LTD. 


THE LEADING LIGHT AIRCRAFT 


THE AIRPORT 


ENGINEERS. WOLVERHAMPTON 
tel. FOROHOUSES 2228 


LTD. HOLDFORD ROAD, 


WITTON, BIRMINGHAM 6 
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Led. 
Wren announce that we are unabie at present 
or turbine powered aircraft. 
there are still numerous and varied aero- 
rectprocsting engines that we can offer 
kotas, Doves Rapides for work, ane 
nis. pleasure. Let 


) @ Bury Street, London, 5.W.1 
248. Cables: “Dundasaero, Piccy, London.” 
ROYDON Airport. CRO. 0408. 


4 GEMINI: aircraft and engine hours 500 since 
12 months’ C. of A.; interior grey jeather: 
anent. Immediate delivery. Offers, or exchange 
Magister Rapide.- Box 6850. 
ESSENGER. Full four-seater; airframe 440 hours: 
engine. Gipsy Major LD. 270 hours; blind panel; 
colour, duo blue; C. of A. by Percivals until December, 
1962. I nove just returned from «@ trouble-free tour of 
France. tzerland, Italy and Sicily. Accept 
Would a. — light airc = or car in exchange.— Turner 
9, Court, Avenu London, N.14, Tel 
Palmers Green 79%. 


AIRCRAFT WANTED 
(LONDON), Ltd. 


Queen III engines. overhauled and released. 
HEE AH IX and XIX engines. Low hours or zero. 


46 HERTFORD STREET, Park Lane, London, W.1. 
’ 


PHONE: GROsvenor 8383. 
ABLES: “Aeropaul, London." 
.—— pa with long term C. of A. and engine 
tor.-Write, 107 Shenley 
(8383 


of A. and engine hours, 
multi-channel V.H.F.; 8.B.A. and/or radio compass. - 


S. SHACKLETON, Ltd... 175, Piccadilly 
° W.l, require urgently a port iy? for a Mil 
Whitney Straight aeroplane. Must be in good or repair- 
able condition. 
AIRCRAFT SERVICING 
RACK detection by Magna Flux. A.R.B. Certificate of 
Compliance for aircraft parts. Prompt 
service; reasonable 
& AIRCRAFT jackbushe Airport. Camberley 
* 1600 (0310 
ROOKL. AVIATION, Ltd., Brooklands Aero- 
drome, Weybridge. C - A. overhauls, modific ations 
and conversions. Te t 435. 
and C. of A. ber | types rat. 
Brooklands Aviation, Ltd., rvice 
Sywell Aerodrome, Northampton. 


CAPACITY — 
jon assembly, rning and press work 


CARAVANS 
CARAVAN WITH A GUARANTEB. 


now thes more vane te 


—Box 1241. 


many t 
direct! me. Why not buy these also from me? 
You will — the onl ~~ year’s (and more than 

with free-van- for-e-faulty one and 
all repairs res. for a year. These men ver- 
nation-wide, year “Obviously I ; 

default a, I think, th 


Reside ents’ 
Association to get and keep you a better “site. Free rail 
fares to thy r away if van bought. Good H.P. te 


. (our equal selection, Branch), 
Wi Rathbone Place) 


mersm Br 
meismith Bridge Road. One minute Hammer- 
Proséway pm, every day (0589 
£1.05. Other Berkeleys from 
“New ow Glider 4berth de luxe, and 


berth, £368. Towing 
Mantles Get Garages, Ltd., Biggleswade.” Tel. (0367 
CLOTHING 


reconditioned.—Fisher’s Serv rs, 
lington St., Woolwich. Woolwich 1056. 


EDHILL FLYING CLUB, 
LA to ay at Redhill Aacetroms. Surrey. South 


ma contre 23 miles from Hyde 
dual; from £2/10/- solo; 


ing. courses, 
ase with full catering facilities.—Tel.: 
2245. (0347 


FLIGHT 


GEN me JET 


THE 


N.C. ALS. 0. 
Booster Power Unit 


fits beneath the fuselage of ordinary trans- 

port aircraft and INCREASES : 

* Payload 

* Take-off Safety in case of engine 
failure 

* Service Ceiling on One Engine 


* Range and consequent Elimination of 
Non-commercial Stops 


Take-off Performance from airfields 
in the Tropics or at High Altitudes 


Access to Smaller Airfields 
Leading Particulars: 
Size: Sft 3in long, 17.7in diameter 
Weight: 210 Ibs 
Static Thrust: 350 Ibs 
Points : 


The BOOSTER UNIT uses the same fuel 
system as the aircraft's piston engines 


* It requires very few attachment points 


* Controls and instruments are electrically 
actuated 


* Lubrication s ree completely indepen- 
dent of aircra’ 


Maintenance : Negligible 


Noise: Inaudible when piston engines 
working 


THE COST CAN BE ABSORBED BY THE 
ADDITIONAL OPERATING RETURNS OF 
ONE PEAK PERIOD 


WE ARE 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
CONCESSIONAIRES 
Full details on request 


GATWICK HORLEY 


33 


courses. 


ERTS and ESSEX AERO Broxbourne 
Grome, Naszeing, Essex >A. approved 30-hour 
course; solo fying from ™- residential; trial 
pr, train from Liverpool Street, or Green Line 
Tel. Hoddesdon 2543, 244). 3706. 
LYMOUTH AND DISTRICT AERO CLUB for Auster 
and Tiger Moth fying instruction: dual and solo at 

63 per hour, reducing to less than &2 per hour for solic 
fying on “PFiy Hire” basis, fying instructors 
and ourse for private pilot's 
Tel Piymout fas 


CONSULTANTS 


R. H. STOCKEN, F.R.Ac.5.. 
. 108, Jermyn St.. London, 8.W.1. 
Whitehall 


ANADA Britain latson Tee and 
Sales. Personal contact Consultt 
Air Montrea) Airport “anada. 


FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


TRE engines, sale or hire. Kidde tender, 

Fordson fire tenders with 700 ¢ ye pumps, 
trailer pumps and gallon foam yrone Co.. 
Ltd., 12 Bazely Street. London, £.14 


INSURANCE 
A’ L, types of aire rags insurance and personal accident 
cover Apoly T. Amery, Messrs. R. J. Moffat 
Perey He ae 76, High Rd., Tottenham, N.17 
Tel Tottenham 45 


PACKING AND SHIPPING 
R.& PARKS, 143-9, Fenchurch St.. E.C. 
lansion House 3083. Official packers and 
‘two = aircraft industry (0012 


RADIOS 
F Aw want to sell your aircraft radio equipment, why 
mtact Aerocontacts, Ltd., Gatwick Airport 
Tel: ‘Horley 1510, Ext. 23. 


TUITION 
ONDON SCHOOL OF AIR NAVIGATION (1949), Ltd 


coaching for Commer: Instrument 
Senior Commercial, A.L. 
thereto) and Plight Navigator licences Tris ool pro- 
vides the most ra) pe a omical method of qualifying 
LC.A.O. standar 
C= LETE * Study 4s-you-work’’ courses. Simulates 
classroom instruction; lessons. questions, model 
answers. Unique in appl! ation, idea) those employed or 
seeking career from Servic 
INK instruction and RT for all instrument rating 
procedures. Any form of flying training at best quota- 
tions.—Brochure with terms: 6-10, King “Street. London 
W.6. Tel.: Riv. 7400. (oart 


yed 
RC TAL pilots and A.L.T.P. technical instruction 
for | an type rating. conversions, et« 


and Automobile Engineering, Chelsea, 
Flaxman 0021. (0019 


EARN to fy for £4; instructors’ licences and instru- 


ee! C.A. 
leence course.— Wiltshire § of Flying, Ltd.. 


ton Aerodrome, Andover. 
F.R.Ae.5. A.R.B.Certs., Mech ete., on “no 


all branc 
mec hanical eng., eto_, write for 144-page 
B.LE.T. (Dept. 702). 17, Stratford Place 


REE! giving details of courses in all branc 
aero eng.. covert A.R.F.Ae.S.. M.C.A. exams. ete 
We are the only pos operated by 
industrial organization MI. Institutes, 
8. G Park don. 
(0828 
OUTHEND-ON-SEA MUNICIPAL FLYING SCHOOL, 
Essex. Rochford 56234. Comprehensive training 
for private, commercial! licences and instructor's entree 
ments. A. approved for hour course. Tiger Moth 
and Auster aircraft fitted with radio. Special fac: ities for 
. Hourly rates: solo, day £3; 
_ Link trainer 
No fees or subscriptions. Trial lesson (0a32 
VIGATION, Ltd. (the safe Guidance and Handi 
Aircraft in the Air), 30, Cen 
Lenten W.4. Tel.: Ealing The date 
fully comprehensive posta] and direct. tuition is offered 
and professional pilots’ leences. including 
t Navigator. Courses, diagrams and photc 
pen de in up to six colours and 
syllabuses as laid down by 
‘apers marked and guidance answers supplied. aiso 
facilities for direct tuition on single subjects 
UCCESSFUL candidates at first attempt—examination 
fees paid by Avigation, Ltd. First Instrument Ratt 
Successes (June Examination). 


SITUATIONS VACANT 

The engagement of persons answering these advertisements 
must be made through the local office of the hinistry of Labour 
and National Service, etc., if the applicant ts a man aged 18-44 
or a woman ¢ 18-80 inclustve, unless he or she or the em- 
ployer is ercepted from the provisions sof The Notification of 
Vacancies Order 


OYAL 


'OUNG men between 17 and 24 years are required for 
short service commissions in the for Navy for 
ph fying duty as pilots or observers. U 


pass the Reserve for 7 
gratuity of £1,500, Applicants mus 


. Mathematics and one other subject. or equive- 
lent qualifications, and be physi 
to 


Queen Anne's Mansions, London, 8.W. 
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R. 
| 
; 
i 
| — 
= 
| C — 
L 
P 
Box 
* 
A 
C 
* Aero- PS 
ts 
| 
work 
also my No Sales q 
| 
} So why write f and advice pale 
art] hkingon, 
j Led Oxford 
Str Tel.: 
Road Tube Station pen even days a week. 
Also at Bath Road. Taplow. Bucks Te Maidenhead 
| 3434/5/6. Always open. Easy to reach—-right on main A4. 
| 
lection of R.A.F. office kit for sale. new an 
}AEROCONTACTS 
enera! Certificate i 
ve ciw 
| Ridge | 


HTVUATIONS VACANT 


U OF B' KAMA 
4 


RANGOON 


BURMA 
R™ 1ATELY 


on 


Cw 


RAVE Hoots 


i4 
OOOMMOLDAT 


wineer with endorsement for 
will be given te applicant « 


Burma 


for Queen 
applivant holding 


inoome 


th year of ser 


Orn pan y bungalow 


Bingie 
PHER PASRAG and family 


AN 
é 


Airmail t 


THE GENERAL MANAGER 


OF B RMA A= AYS 


1M STRAND ROAD 


Rane 


trade 


1040 
dren's allowances 
and sports flities. 


BR | 


ILA FIT 
INS MAKERS 


ECTRICLANS 


AIK), BQUIPMENTI WORKERS 


aia 


ma and further details from: The Seore 
foune J rand, London, W.C.2 


Fest E INEKR 
4 
with 


pam N L 


CENCES 
and salary 


HEATON CHAPEL 
KPORT 


i ANDLEY PAGE. have vacancies for 


NAM 
sub 


ar 
SSMEN 


Previous ¢ 


BCHNICA 


SENIOR and 
dard for the 
Radlett 
of expertence 


Lander 


N.W.2 
BRISTOL 


in their Londo 


degree standard or with HLN.C 
preferred 
tn aerc 


ira tamer 
for Cri 
“be given to 
tural or mechanioal engin 
(Mech. or Elect 


r engineers, with O.N.C. (Mech) 
xperter eferre 


f 
Me. hant < t tural Test Dept 
ations and details 
Handley Page, Ltd.. Crick! 


Ltd., have v 
Drawing © 


or and Intermediate draughtamer 
CATIONS should be forwarded t the Ministry 


1] 
¢ 
quire the lowing personnel 
BRONAUTICAL engineers arry out 

u rep 


Service. Nelson Street, 
@ attention of the Personnel 

Ltd... Aircraft vi 
wwe. Bristo 
ILLAND AIRCRAFT Co,, Ltd 
hrietchurch Aerodrome, Hampshire, re 


the above firw 


NAPTER AND SON. Ltd. Luton Airport, urgently 


require air 


raft instrument and ele trical tradesman 


for Interesting work on aircraft Might develop 
LEASE apply to nearest Employment Exch 


BTALLURGIS 


equivalent 


preferably with good degree or 
required to lead metallography section 


of we od oy Jak ratory. dealing with ferrous and non-ferrous 


mate 


r rt ATIONS, stating age, qualifications. and detatis 


xperter 
The 
ton 


¢. should be adreased to the Personnel 
ristol Aeroplane Cr Ltd., Alreraft Divi 
Birtete 


PLIGHT 


DOWTY 
EQUIPMENT 
LIMITED 


require first class sound 


PRACTICAL ENGINEERS 
preferably with some experience 
of development and testing of jet 
engine accessories, particularly 
flow, acceleration and speed 
governing controls, burners and 
pumps. Exceptional prospects of 
advancement. 


SENIOR DRAUGHTSMEN 
required for development work 
on fuel systems. Experience on 
light hydraulic or pneumatic 
controls acceptable. Important 
positions with prospects. 
The Company's conditions are 
exceptionally good; there is a 
realistic pension scheme and the 
environment is ideal. 


The Company employs a Housing 
Officer who will render every 
assistance. 


Write, preferably in tabulated 
form, to 


PERSONNEL MANAGER, 
DOWTY EQUIPMENT LTD. 
Arle Court, Cheltenham. 


AUTOMOBILE ENGIN- 
EERING FIRM OF REPUTE 
IN NORTH WESTERN 
AREA HAVE IMMEDIATE 
VACANCIES FOR DETAIL 
DRAUGHTSMEN BETWEEN 
THE AGES OF 2! AND 25 
YEARS 


THESE VACANCIES OFFER GOOD 

TERMS AND CONDITIONS, ALSO 

EXCELLENT PROSPECTS FOR RIGHT 
TYPE OF APPLICANTS 


Apply immediately to Box No. 119 c/o Flight, 
giving as many particulars as possible 
regarding experience etc. 


AIRCRAFT SPRING WASHERS 


TO BS. 
\ SPECIFICATION 
S.P.47 


CROSS MFG. (1938) LTD.. COMBE DOWN, BATH 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 


ICENSED ousipecre required for light aircraft, main- 
tenance and C. of A. work, single or double licence. — 
Airc ‘Den, ham. 
KNOWN brake and clutch lining manufacturer 
Quires a technical representative for the automobile 
and aircraft industries, 
LICANTS should be between 25-% years of age. wel) 
educated rsonabie. and should be prepared to live 
in the Bir harea. A thorough engineering training 
is essential with ap automobdile « ring 
background and dewree will be preferred. lient 
prospects for the right man 
RITE, stating qualifications and experience, to 


box 

pe" 1US applicants should not re-apply. 
NAPIER & Son, Ltd., Luton Airport, Luton, require 
+ technical assistants of at least Higher National 
standard for design study sectton. Experience on aircraft 

performance work desirable 
PLICANTS should apply to the local Employment 
Exchange stating age, experience and salary 


ANTED, licensed aircraft engineer. Jersey. Per- 
position Top wages. Aerovan airc 
icences,—Chanair, 32, Hillgrove Street, 

(8061 


ENSED aircraft engineer required. and “C” 
licenoes with endorsement for Auster aircraftessential. 
Write, stating fall details of experience and personal 
particulars, to Box (8318 

Ro ENSED radio engineer and radio mechanics at our 

at Stansted Airport, Essex.—Apply. by letter or 

telephor ne, to the Senior Radio Engineer Aviation Traders, 
uthend Airport, Essex. Tel.: Rochford 56491. (0960 
DORTSMOT TH AVIATION have vacancies for stressmen 

of all grades for super-priority work at Portsmouth 
and Hurn Airports.—Apply: The Airport, 


Ltd., Yeovil, invite applications from 
llowing for work tn connection with the aircraft 
atr-con ditioning pressurizing and high altitude breathing 


equipment 
DRAUGHTSMEN. 
TECHNICIANS. 
HNICAL WRITERS. 
PPLICATIONS stating age, experience and salary 
required should be addressed: Employment Exchange 
A.). Yeovil. Local interviews will be arranged where 
convenient (8374 
PPLICATIONS are invited from senior and junior 
stresemen and draughtemen for work on new 
ications should state age, expertence, vee 
salary expected.—Auster Aircraft, Ltd 
Bearsby Aerodrome, Leics (8308 
AX ACATIONS are invited for the appointment of 
chief engineer which will be vacant later this year. 
sition will be on the permanent and pensionable 
. salary grade £1,760 by £5) to £1,980, according to 
age and gualifications. 
REE fully furnished quarters are provided and free 
passages to and from Lagos, Nigeria, for the officer 
and his wife, and up to two children, on first appointment 
and on leave. i oe ral leave on full salary after tours of 
from 12 to 18 ths. Age limits 35 to 45. 
ANDIDATES. “should have had adminis- 
A trative and workshop experienc 
position in the maintenance and overha 
and engines A degre r near qualification in mechant- 
cal or aeronautical eng pring, experience in the tropics 
and with De Havilland Dove and Bristol 170 aircraft are 
| qualifications. 
i and form of application may 
from the Corporation Agents tn the 
Chief Personnel Officer O.A.C. Great West Road 
Brentford, Middx (3401 
SENIOR ele tronic engineer pequired. _eepecianee of 
x H instrumentation and of analogue com- 
Apply, stating experienc 
und 
Southampton Airport (8396 
EIG nob estimator required by Perc ‘val Aircraft, Ltd.. 
» Airport, Beds, for work on fixed wing and heli- 
copter air raft.—Apply, giving detalls of age. qualt 
tions, experience and salary required, to: Ma ~~ Minis- 
try of Labour and National Service, Luton, (0502 
TEIGHTS engineers to work on fixed and rotating wing 
aircraft are required by Saunders-Roe, Ltd. Good 
conditions and prospec ts. Salary according to age and 
rience.—Please forward full detaile to the Cowes 
¢ of the Ministry of Labour and National Service. ae 
STANT chief stressman by Perciva 
Aircraft, Ltd., Luton Airport 
giving full details of qualifications, experience. age and 
salary required, to = iS anne Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, (0588 
ENIOR sales clerk "required (male). Experience of 
handling Ministry contracts and customers’ orders and 


Airport, Beds. K 
M 
stating age. expertence and sa required. to 
Ministry of Labour and National § "gervice. Luton, 


6 er laboratory assistants (male) required by Percival 
Aircraft, Ltd., Laton Airport, Beds. National Certifi- 
cate standard and previous experience on dest f 
laboratory equipment desirable.—Applications, 

age and salary 


Blac kbushe Airport, near Camberley, Surrey. 
(airoraft, male) required by Perct 
Luton Airport, Beds, fully conversant 
with general construction and preferably with previous 
experience in similar ‘apacity.—Applications, in writing. 
to Manager, Employment Exo a= Luton, Beds, stati: 
age, experience and salary re 
M. HOBSON Ltd., inviteapplications for positions tn 
° ing office as follows: design — and 
modification tre aghtamen checkers. 
is con erned with interesting projects connected with fuel 
metering equipment and hydraulic fiying controls for afr- 
craft.--Hotsor Works, Fordhouses, Wolverhampton. 
I ANCASHIRB AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, Ltd., Bov- 
4 ingdon Airport, Herts, require qualified pilots, navi- 
gators and radio officers 
applicants holding appropi 
be considered.—Pleage write fall detatls to the Personnel 
Manager, at above address foaao 


é 
| 
| 
Hreteretm « endorsed | 
for Deve | 
£172 ger month 
Ov. engineer with ender 
Preference will be given to 
Balary (Nett after deduction of Burma Income tax Hey 

K propellers engineer Hamilton and DH. tr | 

ting Governore Preference will be given t& 

Dove | 
Nett after deduction of Burma tax 
6163 per month Se 

| 
HURMA 
All applications be answered 

| Boon 14 June, 1962 151 
15. 
RCE 
| | 
— plete AF. engage | 

Single app years of age are preferred } 
eas nitial engagement Three years. Al! suitable personnel | 2518 
ae an serve for 3) years when a pension of over half retiring | me 
or h exces nal roumstance will reoruits be 
4 tla a rank higher than Corpora bat 

q promotion prospects are excellent All Commissions are } 

tained from the rank 
4 PRIVATE, 8965-8528 \ 

4 OOLOUR SERGEANT. 6606-8701 | 
in addition, marriage and | 
payable Excellent recreationa | 
Good conditions | | 
PRESENT VACANCIE | | 
FITTERS |. PITT! 
CARVENTE! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

ga 

| 
with experience tn light str | 
eeoring. Possession of O.N 
eng f wirtng accessories desired, but not essential 
aphid W pot Applicants should be aged 30 to # years.—Apply in a3 
writing, stating previous experience quoting reference os 

ele | ECHNICAL authors and illustrators required by Perci 

les 

2 
RK GENERAL TRADING Co., Lté., urgently 
require “X lHoensed electricians for maintenance 
| and overhaul of electrical equipment installed in Hermes aia 
: | and Viking aircraft.—Applications, in writing, to the ioe 
and « t 
A manuals a la 
D 

R348 
| 

sta 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 


assistants. experienced in dealing with 
u > measurement and instrumentation, re- 
ired for work on aero engines and thetr application 

idates. aged between and possessing degree or 
diploma one Willing to deal with problems during fight 


A’. PLICATIONS au ons and details 
the Divisional 
Bristol Co., L 
Bristol 
Percival Aircraft 
¢draughtamen 
installations 
Applications 
experience and salary requi 
plc ent Exchange 
Gouge and intermediate draughtamen with 
4 experience of aircraft or light structural or 
bering required for aircraft and arma 
rk at Portsmouth and Hurn offices 
by letter to Portamouth Aviation. Ltd.. The Air 
SON, Ltd.. Luton Airport, 
« require an estimator. Should have had previous 
aircraft experience and preferably on experimental air 
craft engine installations. Please apply to your nearest 
Employment Exchange, giving fullest possible particulars 
of age and expertence and an indication of salary required 
B77 


ENIOR engineer to take « maces 
tion department for airbor 
Familiarity with electrons serve 
scopic devices Practs 
aid preferably possess a degree 

rit 


@ testing and inspec 
“a 


“of 

278 iresham Hou 
ANDI RY PAGE 
r 


problems for 


er, Handley Page. L t.. 


LANNING engineer 
practical experience 
components and production plan 4 sential qua 
tions.--Apply to Manager. Employment Excha ton 
giving full details of age, qualifications, ¢ —— ence and 


required 
Ai 


ifica- 


Naval, civil pter air 
under design and nt “at Vor ival 
, Luton Airport, Beds. Applications are invited fre 
junior draughtamen. and stresamer 
interesting programm 
experience and salary req 
Labour and National Serv 
PPLICATIONS are inv 
works superintendent 
conversion works of F 
Nottingham unit 
bility for the floor supervi 
including the anc deta l 
contro! of 260 pers 
ence of modern factor 
reply fully with detail 4 of expe 
enclosing copy references 
craft Services, Ltd 


erien 
to Officer 
Croydon Airport 


THE DE HAVILLAND 
AIRCRAFT CO. LTD. 


have vacancies for 
SENIOR INTERMEDIATE 
DESIGN DRAUGHTSMEN 
in their HATFIELD and LONDON 
OFFICES 
Men with experience in 
STRUCTURES DESIGN 
MECHANICAL DETAILS 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS 
are invited to apply 
Aircraft experience preferred but 
applications will be considered from 
men experienced in light Mechanical 
Engineering or Wiring Layouts, 


and 


Test 
tech 
ith 


a 
Please ta 

ence and salary required, to the Personne! Office 
Havill 
Herts 


an 
to 
Corporation 
Middlesex 


FLIGHT 
SITUATIONS VACANT 


Le: 

icants should be u 
valent standard. case reply experience 
ms. age ang salary required. to Personne! 
Joseph Lucas, Ltd Great King Street = 


progressive work o 
attractive salaries for c 


Design: r 


through local Employment 


ONS are tnvited from draughts 
tants with 
xperier for work on tx 
aero engines.—Ap 
tions shx parti ulars of experience one 
qualificat be addressed to the Personnel 
and Engine Co., Ltd.. Stag 


n Ae -rodrome 
those whx 


ar tion 
and marked f 
BY 


r the attent 
The 4 


alif 
yment Excharge 


TER AIRCRAFT 
¥ number 


to Emp 


fuel systems 


tts an it ary 
ants with 
we rkshop prac ld 
qual i ficatio ‘and previc is appointments 
> Personnel Officer, Field Aircraft Services, Ltd 


Airpor 


vacancies at 

of raft Possess! a National 

ate. two years’ workshop and three years’ aircraft 

fice ence essential me with experi- 
ra t 


ck pay ser 

nceest 

Manager LA. e 

HAVILLAND ENG INE Ce LAd. 

chnical vacancies aval able in 
‘Reds Department 


have the fc 
the _Experimen tal 


ont gas tu rbine engines. 
Canteen facilities 
write giving age, full ¢ 


er, The 
nd Engine Co., Ltd.. Hatfleld Aerodrome tha 
13 


ADAR mechanic 4 National 
ications are 
experienc 
n of radar equip 
been on airborne 


sare required by New Zeal 


‘Please apply 

Officer irways 
Airways House, Great West Road. Brentford 
(8402 


Chief Personnel 


Design of 
Electrical Junction Boxes, etc. 
Large programme of work on 
CIVIL JET AIRLINERS 
AND MILITARY AIRCRAFT 
Apply in writing to 
The Chief Draughtsman, 
THE DE HAVILLAND 
AIRCRAFT CO. LTD., 
Hatfield, Herts. 


Applications are subject to approval of 
Ministry ¥ Labour and National Service 


FLYING TRAINING 
HIGHEST MODERN STANDARDS 


Private 
Pilots’ Licences 


instructors’ Rating 
TIGER MOTH & AUSTER £3 per hour 
NIGHT FLYING - - - £4 per hour 


Contract Rates on Application 
Ministry of Civil Aviation Approval 
MARSHALL FLYING SERVICES LTD. 


THE AERODROME, CAMBRIDGE 
Tel. : CAMBRIDGE 5629! 


R 


Bt. 


giving full 


engine design deal rabie 
Please write 


1008 
XPERIENCED 
Engl } 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


Laton, have vacancies 
ngineer and technica) 

ntial Please write 
feations and experience and 
estminster 


oting ref tad tr t 
yment Ex< mange k Street, London, 8.W.1 


PPLICATIONS 
mediate denign 


ited fre 


re iz m senior 
iraughtemen 


an 
Experience 
but not essential. Also 
stating age and givi details of previous 
e in chronological! order, to the Persomne! Officer. 
Engine Ltd. Stag Lane, Edgware, 
diese 
ECHNICAL authors with experience < 
ircreft handbooks, repair manuals are 
ivision of the English Electric 


al 
Tth experience 
estminster 
one 8.1 


Empic Ex hange 
1, marking application “English Electric 
lectronic eng required by the 
Co.. Ltd for investiwvation 

af mechanical ibrations tn nnectior 
f responsibility 
qualified man 


yment Ex Chadwik k Street 


ul 
“experience 


{ the igre 
ae. qvall ati 
without the 
red as trainees 
ting Ref. 
lingham Street 


Wanted OF part exchal 

sell Mur 
A.12 Otters wanted — Chanair lgrove Street 
Helter, C.1 


GLOSTER AIRCRAFT 


CO., LTD. 
HUCCLECOTE - GLOUCESTER 


The following VACANCIES 
exist on progressive projects 
of advanced interest 


STRESSMEN 

Senior and Intermediate. 
WEIGHTSMEN 

Senior and Junior. 


DRAUGHTSMEN 
Structural and Electrical. 


Previous aircraft experience an 
advantage but not essential 


Prospects are excellent for 
energetic and sound applicants 


APPLICATIONS to be addressed 
to the CHIEF DESIGNER 
giving particulars of 
Experience, Age and Salary 


35 
: 
erienced in light | BLACTRIC < 
prey | for technical 
| or sir art exper 
req 
quali 
Manag 
mingha 
RA 
D required f teresting ar A a 
apable applicants. Opportuniti« ‘ a witt 
firm's Flying Club ance 
given Applications to Chief aft 
T 
; with fa raft maintenance. and possessing 
writing early and neisely on techn) 
tere salaries mimensurnte 
gwa ‘ e to 
ATIONS «@ from graduates possessing 
: 4 Ist or 2nd class hor maths. degrees for interesting 
; position in the Air im of the English Electric | hae, 
ence will be given have had post-¢raduate Ys 
xperience in aerodynar fluld dynamics. Please | int 
: write, giving full details and quoting reference 4%J. to | With gu E 
$ Central Personne! Services. English Electric ( Ltd in & new depa ‘ 
Gillingham Street. London. | Adaptability ar ring 
HNICIANS-aircraft. The Aircraft Design Tech. | techniques required. H.N.¢ r equivalent and some 
| nical Office of the Bristol Aeroplane Co., requires | Xperience of vibration work essential. Salary accc 
: the following personne! for work on an interesting range | tO Qualifications.—Please write. giving full details 
4 f civil and military aircraft and helicopters in their | @ualifcations and experience and 4q sting Reference 
} : ala t { | engineering Jevelopment laboratory snior and inter- | asec to Central Personne! Services. English Electric 
t art ut work ON | mediate technicians with Higher National Certificate | Ltd.. 4-30, Gillingham Street, London, 5.W.1 
: thert aircraft air-conditioning | and preferably me experience of structural or genera M* HANICAL engineer required by the English Elec- , 
and t Write, stating age and | custasering test work. These appointments offer excel tric ¢ Ltd., Luton, for vibration investigation om 
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Valuable information 


for the camera user 


These two publications show the camera user how 
to keep the lens in the perfect working order that is 
essential to the taking of good pictures and give 
valuable advice on how and where to sell pictures. 


CASH FROM YOUR CAMERA (2nd Ed.) 


By Arthur Nettleton, R.GS 
Shows how the amateur photographer can carn a spare time 
income by selling his pictures tw newspaper and magazine 


« editors, calendar publishers, etc., with ul information on 

3 present-day markets 

i Thin. * Sam, 144 PP 78. 6d. net. By post 71. 10d. 

| 

“A.P.”” LENS TESTING CHARTS Whatever the pleasure 
By A. L. M. Sowerby, B.A., M.Sc., RPS 
conditions, these charts enable Player’s complete it 


every amateur to evaluate the performance of his lens in exact 
figures, and to trace, and so correct, any errors of adjustment in 
his camera. Jn envelope with 24 pp. wmstructions manual, 7%. 6d. 9, 
net. Hy post 71. od 

Published for “Amateur Photographer.” 


From all booksellers or direct from :— 


ILIFFE & SONS LTD., DORSET HOUSE, STAMFORD ST., LONDON S.E.! PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES & TOBACCO [nec 784M] 


Alan Muntz & Co. Ltd. 
A ir Aircraft Division 
4 e 
“5 N avi ra ati on have moved to larger premises 
» at Langley Aerodrome, Bucks 
r e 
Theory and Practice Tel. Slough 23861 
By AIRCRAFT DESIGNERS & CONSULTANTS 
M.O.S. & A.R.B. Approved. 
eve’s"s «8 eseaeaese E. Brook Contractors to M.O.S. and Leading British Aircraft Firms 
An important new book Williams 
covering a wide and ad- and 
vanced field, and suitable W. J. V. Branch 
for a number of licences STEEL BUILDINGS for DISPOSAL 
and ratings involving Structure. 48’x 14" high. 
varying degrees of navigational knowledge. Self- Asbestos roof and sides. 6’ glazing in roof slopes. 
tuition requirements are met by the inclusion of nee Salling. 160° 90" in three 30° bays x 14’ high 
ew cladding and }” P.G. in roof slopes. 
many worked examples and specimen questions, Crane Building. 226’ 55S’ span x 27° high. 
with answers. All navigation aids, including up- With 5 ton Ser. crane 400/440V. Steel sliding doors, 
to-date forms of radar, are described in detail. , mpeiythens 
, Sin Storey 14’ high, Ready f 
With 8 plates, 2 insets, and 372 other illustrations. 
644 pages. 55/- net. These buildings can be supplied and erected complete 
Published by 
Pi Pa. CHAMBERLAIN INDUSTRIES LTD. 
It{MAN, Parker Street, Kingsway, London W.C.2 STAFFA ROAD, LEYTON E.10 
Telephone :; LEYtonstone 3678 


Printed fo Great Britain for the Publishers, [LIFPE & SONS LTD., Dorset Mouse, Stamford Street. London, $.B.1, by SUN PRINTERS LTD., London, and Watford, Herts. Fifeht can b> obtained 
from the following AND NEW ZEALAND: Gordon & Gotch, Ltd. INDIA: A.H. Wheeler & Co. CANADA! The Wm. Dawson Subscription Service, Ltd. ; & Gotch, Ltd. 
SOUTH APRICA Central News Agency. Lid; Wm. Dowson & Sums (S.A. Lad) UNITED STATES: The Intemational News Co. Entered as Second Class Matter at the New York, U.S.A., Post Oflice. 
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lose and constant co-operation with aircraft 
designers has maintained our position in the industry 


for two decades. 


Northern Aluminium COMPANY LIMITED 


MAKERS OF NORAL SHEET, STRIP, PLATE, SECTIONS, TUBING, WIRE, FORGINGS, CASTINGS, ALPASTE FOR PAINT 


SALES DEVELOPMENT DIVISION: BANBURY, OXON. SALES OFFICES: LONDON, BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, BRISTOL, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, LEEDS 
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STRAITS AIR FREIGHT EXPRESS LTD. 


BLENHEIM 
Woodbourne 


wll i HOURS’ FLYING TIME 


Eleven hours 12 minutes’ flying time... just over 101 tons of freight lifted — this 
was one day in the log of two * Bristol” Freighters of S.A.F.E. Ltd., New Zealand 
subsidiary of Airwork Ltd. The load, representing 95 per cent of the Freighters’ 
possible maximum capecity, was carried on eight return trips across Cook Strait and 
one flight further afie') . .. an outstanding and practical demonstration of the 
exceptional cargo capacity and speed of turn-round which have helped to make 


the “Bristol” Type 170 the world’s first-choice twin-engined freight aircraft. 


FREIGHTERS OPERATE REGULARLY IN EVERY CONTINENT 
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